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PREFACE. 



Several years have now elapsed since the Memoirs of 
Montgomery, under the joint anthorship of Mr. John Holland 
and the Bev. James Everitt, were published, in seven volumes, 
comprising more than two thousand four hundred pages. To 
that work the present writer acknowledges himself to have 
been chiefly indebted for his information. Having repeatedly 
gone through those volumes with care and attention, he has 
no hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, they contain " Cor- 
respondence," and other matters, of great local and general in- 
terest ; and are rich in materials for a ** Popular" Life of the 
Poet. By that term he means a book suitable in size, style, 
and price for general circulation. Such a work he has ever 
regarded as a desideratum; and one which he still hopes to see 
published, either by Mr. Holland, or some other competent 
person. 

In the mean time, this Biographical Sketch and Beview is 
intended to supply what the author has conceived to be an 
apparent want to that numerous class of readers, who either 
cannot spare the time, or else afford the money, for a large 
and costly production ; however much they may happen to 
wish to read, and possess, some Memorial of this tmly ven- 
erated man. It is intended that throughout this work Mont- 
gomery shall, as it were, speak for himself, by quoting exten- 
sively his own words. 

Sheffield, March 10th, 1864. 
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MoNTGk)MEBT Bnccoeded amidst a host of difficulties 
in inscribing his name on the bright roll of our ac- 
knowledged national Poets. His *' World before the 
Flood" might of itself be deemed sufficient for that 
purpose ; to say nothing of his preirious, and later, 
published poems. It forms, however, no part of the 
design of the present work to enter into any spiecial, 
or minute, criticism of his poetry. But, assuming 
his rightful claims and standing as one of our coun- 
try's '^ canonised bards," its chief aim will be to en- 
deavour so to treat the subject as shall enable the 
general reader to form a tolerably dear and correct 
notion of Montgomery ; not merely as a Poet, but« 
also, of his entire life and character as a Man* 

This object it is purposed to attain by adopting 
and carrying out the following arrangement, i. A 
narrative of the main incidents of his life. n. Pas* 
sages from his ** World before the Flood," on which 
his claims as a Poet, of the first order, may be safely 
rested, m. Selection of a few passages, from his 
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2 HIS PABENTS. 

most striking comments as a Public Journalist. 
IV. His observations and opinions on certain authors, 
and their works, as a Literary Critic, v. Cha- 
racteristic sayings an^ opinions bearing the stamp 
of his own peculiar, individual, impress, vi. Con- 
clude with an estimate of his Labours, Character, 
and Works ; together with an account of the closing 
scene of his life. 

I. 

Montgomery's parents, John and Mary Montgo* 
mery, were both natives of the " Emerald Isle.'^ 
His father, as his surname would seem to importi 
was believed to be of Scotch extraction ; apd might 
probably be a descendant of that class with which 
Cromwell colonised the north of Ireland. In 1746 
John Gennick, a preacher in connexion with both 
Wesley and Whitfield, whom the latter describes as a 
^* truly great soul," and a '^ second Bunyan,'' hav* 
ing joined the Moravians, went over to Ireland, ancl 
founded a settlement of the ** Brethren ;" naming it 
*' Grace Hill, at the village of Ballykennedy, in the 
parish of Ahoghill, county of Antrim. John Mont- 
gomery, a steady, serious young man, having been 
trained up to habits of useful industry, joined the 
communion as a member. Afterwards becoming a 
minister, in that capacity he visited Yorkshire and 
Germany. He married in December, 1768, an ami* 



BIBTHPIiiOE AND OHILDHOOp. ^ 

able and pipua daughter of one of thei " Brethreii^'' 
Not long aftorwardsi being appointed to take the pas? 
toral charge of a small congregation at Iryine, in Ayr- 
shirei he removed thither with his wife. There, in 
the dwelling-house under the same roof as the little 
chapel, Jamesj their eldest soUi was bprUi November 
4th, 1771. This event, occurring so soon after the 
arrival of his parents in Scotland, led Montgomeryi 
in after life, often to remark, that he had narrowly 
•' escaped being an Irishman/' There he spent the 
early days of his childhood. It appears that thei 
image of his native home, — ** little Irvine, its bridge, 
its river, its street-aspect, and its rural landscape, 
with sea-glimpses between," — ^became so vividly im- 
pressed on his mind as to remain clear and distinct 
to old age. There, ** on King George's birthday, I 
got my little drum and resolved to be a soldier. I 
was an early dreamer*" When about four and a half 
years old, his father and mother returning, took him 
back to Ireland, where he remained with them until 
nearly six. His parents having devoted themselves 
to the work of Foreign Missions, before proceeding 
to the West Indies, concluded to place him under the 
care and guardianship of the " Brethren," at their 
school, situate at Fulneck, in Yorkshire. Taking a 
child's farewell of his mother, he embarked with his 
father for England. On the passage, says he, '^ We 
had a terrible storm. I was, as might be ezpectod, 
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4' SCHOOL DATS AT FtlLNEOK. 

mnch afraid at first; but my &iher told me to trust 
in the Lord Jesus, who saved the Apostles on the 
water* I did so, and felt composed. Such was the 
danger to which we were exposed, that the Captain 
himself was iriolently agitated, and pointing to me, 
who sate composed and resigned, he said, * I would 
give a thousand pounds for the fEuth of that child.*" 
Montgomery arrived at Fulneck October 16th, 1777* 
His parents went to their destination in the West In- 
dies, where they toiled and suffered in the Missionary 
work; and where, as at a Missionary Meeting he 
once exclaimed^ '^ They made the first deep furrows 
with the gospel plough; and fell down dead in them 
through excessive labour." Hence he always gloried 
in the &ct of being '' the son of a Missionary." 

The Moravian school, in which Montgomery, and 
subsequently his two younger brothers, were placed, 
was situate in a pleasant spot, in the parish of Gal^ 
verley, six miles south-west of Leeds. This semi- 
nary was essentially one of a religious order, and wore 
somewhat of a monastic aspect. During the whole ten 
vears that Montgomery was there, he says, — '* I was 
as carefully secluded, in common with all my school- 
fellows, from any commerce with the world as if we 
had been imprisoned in a cloister." The discipline, 
style of religious thought, feeling, and worship, which 
pervaded the whole place, we may remark, was not of 
ike English but the continental type* Its piety and 
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its protestantism bore not the Puritan bat the*Lnth- 
eran stamp. . A rigid vigilance appears to have been 
exercised in excluding Poetry, excepting of a certain 
religious dass, as well as other works of fiction, from 
the establishment. But contraband goods will, some-* 
how or other, find a way into " port/' " Notwith- 
standing all this care," says he, *^ I frequently found 
means to borrow books and read by stealth. The 
pains that were taken to conceal certain things from 
us made us more eager to explore them." Whilst 
here, " driven like a coal ass through the Lafin and 
Greek grammars," he was '' suddenly seized, one fine 
summer's day, as he lay under an hedge listening to 
some passages from Blair's Grave," with that poetic 
*' fever," which pever entirely left him as long as he 
lived. The next poem he heard read was Blackmore's 
Prince Arthur. Afterwards " I saw in a newspaper, 
occasionally, some of the gems of Bums; and I well 
remember the impression which the lines to a ^Moun- 
tain Daisy' made upon me. So that you see, when 
I was, as it were, breaking the shell, Blairi Thomp- 
son, and Bums were the first poets with whom I« 
became acquainted." Cowper was the first ** whole 
poet" he had read before he left school. Ere he had 
attained his tenth year he had filled a little volume 
with his own compositions. At fifteen he had formed 
the design of writing an historical poem on Alfred the 
Great. Thus in the days of boyhood he appears to 
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havd been of a very sensitiyd nature, and an amiable 
disposition ; so retiring in his habits as seldom to 
join iii the boisterous sports of his school-fellows ; 
and distinguished alike for a lively fancy and a pen- 
sire thoughtfulness. His poetic aspirations, mys- 
terious abstraction, together with the alleged want of 
diligence iii his proper studies, exceedingly perplexed 
the Brethren. As Parken, in his afbeir life, described 
hiin, he was " truly a gem," but " covered over with 
B, frozen sensibiliiy," which required a deeper insight 
thah these worthy persons possessed, either to be able 
to **thaw, or see through." They had> indeed, de- 
signed to have made him a teacher in the establish- 
ment J but they ultimately resolved to place him as an 
istpprentice to a shopkeeper^ (one of their fraternity,) 
residing in the village of Mirfield ; now one of the sta- 
tions on the Leeds and Manchester line bf Railway. 
This course they advisedly took, as being, they sup- 
posed, the most likely way to cure him of his poetic 
tendendes, put an end to his SBrial flights; and thus 
in some degree fit him for the useful and sober re- 
alities of life. 

The imaginative youth, Montgomery, was, there- 
fore^ duly placed behind the counter of a small retail 
shop, situate in a country village, with very little to 
do, and with less inclination for that kind of work. 
During the year and a half he stayed here he com- 
posed a large part of his poem on ** Alfred the Great ;" 
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Iknd, amongst other pieces, a metrical version of the 
113th Psahn. Not only did he compose poetry, but, 
also, mnsic; several pieces were thus arranged and 
performed by himself and companions at their juvenile 
concerts. At this time, he says, he was ** music 
mad," and " nearly blew his brains out with a haut- 
boy/* Bib taste for music continued through life; 
and to this acquisition some of the qualities of his 
terse, especially as an Hymnologist, are greatly in- 
debted. Becoming more and more discontented with 
this situation, so unsuitable to his taste and capabili- 
ties; and not being legally bound to his master by in- 
dentures of apprenticeship, on one fine Sunday morn- 
ing in June, 1789, he packed up his few things, not 
forgetting above all his precious manuscript poetry^ 
and set out to seek his fortune. ** You will smile,'^ 
BsjB hO) ** and wonder too, when I inform you that 
I was such a fool as to run away from my master, 
with the clothes on my back, a single change of linen, 
and three-imd'sixpence in my pocket. I had just 
got a new suit of clothes ; but as I had only been a 
short time with my good master, I did not think 
my little services had earned them. I, therefore, 
left him in my old ones ; and, thus, at the age of six- 
teen, set out James Montgomery to begin the world !" 
Thus bursting his bonds, and exulting in the first 
emotions of new-found liberty, away he went on the 
highroad in the early part of that bright June mom- 
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ing; not, we may suppose, without casting sondiy 
backward glances of mingled fear and tenderness, to- 
wards the village he had lefb. As eyed by the pass- 
ing traveller what a figure he would cut ! With spec- 
tacles on nose, being nearsighted, his scholarly aspect 
would but ill assort with the old working clothes in 
which he was clad ; his conscience being so tender as 
to forbid him to don his new ones. We may imagine 
that we see him as he trudged along, with the little 
bundle under his arm, and his auburn locks waving 
in the breeze; his pale face flushed by the exercise; 
and his fine ha^el eye brightly gleaming with hope- 
inspired visions of poetic fame. Thus he *^ went 
forth," the wide world before him and ** Providence 
his guide." 

In pursuing his journey he might have come direct 
to Sheffield ; but, branching off at Wakefield, he found 
himself at the close of the day at Doncaster. Starting 
afresh the next morning, on an equally unknown road> 
towards evening he entered a public house at Went- 
worth, a small hamlet near the residence of Earl Fitz- 
william, the grandfather of the present Earl. At this 
"little village Lm," says he, "the shy simpliciiy of 
my manners, and, perhaps, my forlorn appearance, in- 
duced the landlady to treat me very kindly ; and she 
harboured me several days without diving into my 
pockets." Had his good old grandmother happened 
to have met him at this spot; and in this plight^ she 
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might not unreasonably have done, as she once did 
before on a certain occasion, when ^' laying down her 
prayer-book, she took off her spectacles, and cast* 
ing such a look, first at me, and then at the poker, 
whilst she smote her breast, with inimitable pathos, 
exclaimed, ' My moonshine was never made for this 
world ! ' " Perhaps, however, the pious dame might 
possibly have been, in both cases, mistaken* For we 
find that while staying here, having ascertained that 
the noble Earl was at home, and might be met with 
riding in the park, Montgomery at once proceeded 
thither, with a fedrly transcribed copy of a poem in his 
-pocket, and having the good fortune to meet with his 
Lordship he presented it; who, on his part, kindly 
read it on the spot, and gave the author a golden 
guinea I This was his first patronage and profit ; and, 
certainly, as practical a step as it could be expected, 
not for an ordinary mortal, but for our " Moonshine," 
to take. The next was equally as good, or rather bet- 
ter. For it so happened, that one day a youth from 
the neighbouring village of Wath, calling at the said 
public house, met with our '^Wanderer ; " and, in the 
course of conversation, informed him that his father 
was in the want of an assistant in his shop. The next 
day he went over to Wath, and Mr. Hunt agreed to 
engage him, provided the consent of his late master, 
and of his guardians, the Brethren, could be obtained* 
Having sent a letter to this effect to Folneck^ his old 
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master^ from whom he had absconded^ came over to 
see him at Botherham. On this occasion, says Mont- 
gonieryj " I was so affected that Iran to meet him in 
the Inn yard ; and he was so oyerwhehned with ten- 
deUfhess at the sight of me, that we clasped each others 
arms as he sat on horseback, and remained weeping 
without speaking a word, to the great amusement of 
many spectators. He gave me a very handsome writ- 
ten character ; also, supplied me with money, and sent 
me clothes and other things which I had left behind." 
Thus our fugitive became honorably located at Wath, 
the " Queen of Villages," in the service of Mr. Hunt, 
who kept a kind of " General Store," comprising 
" Flour, Shoes> Cloth, Groceries, and almost every 
description of hard and soft ware." '^Although but 
little more than eighteen years of age," say his Bio- 
graphers, *' Montgomery was remarkably grave, seri- 
ous> and silent ; exemplarily steady and industrious 
in his situation, rarely associatmg with any of the vil- 
lagers> but devoting the whole of his leisure hours to 
reading and the composition of poetry." He remained 
about a year in this place ; and having transmitted a 
volume of manuscript poetry to a London publisher, 
in a few days the poet followed it, to the great regret 
of the family. While in London he was almost as 
much a recluse as at Wath ; never entering a Theatre, 
or scarcely any other place of amusement, during his 
residence there. After staying awhile, and being sadly 
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disappointed by the failure of his literary t)roje6ts, he 
left the Great Ciiy; and on the " heavy coaeh" he 
passed through Sheffield on his way bach to Watiii 
where he re-entered the dwelling and employmelit of 
his master on the banks of the Deame. While herd 
he heard of the dedth of his Mothei", and soon after- 
wards of that of his Father. 

My F&ther, Moilier,— Faients now no more t 

Beneaiii the lionnstar fhey deep, 

Beyond Uie weBtem deep. 
And when fhe sun's noon-glory crests the wayes, 
He shines without a shadow on their glares. 

Happening one day to takd up the '^ Sheffield Be^ 
gister," published by Mr. Gales, Montgomery readl 
the following advertisement : — " Wanted in a (Jount- 
ing-house, in Sheffield, A Glebe. None need apply 
but such as have been used to Bookkeeping, and can 
produce undeniable testimonials of Character. Terms 
and specimens of Writing to be left with the Printer." 
He immediately applied for the situation I and, after 
a personal interview, Mr. Gales engaged him oti trials 
" I came," says he, " to Sheffield in the spring of 
1792, a stranger and friendless; without any inten- 
tion, or prospect of making a long residence in it, 
much less of advancing myself, either by indui^try or 
talents, to a situation that should give me the oppor- 
tunity of doing much evil, or much good, as I might 
act with indiscretioni or temperanoe» The whole na-^ 
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iion, at that time, was disturbed from itd propriety by 
the example and influence of revolutionised France ; 
por was there any district in the kingdom more agi- 
tated by the passions and prejudices of the day than 
this." This was a period, he afterwards described, 
** when ahnost every man, woman, and child, in the 
kingdom were politicians ; the intense and continued 
excitement of the most violent passions caused such a 
conflict of minds, such energy, activity, of the highest 
powers of the human soul, as had never been exhibited 
since Britain was an Island." 

Becoming thus connected with Mr. Gales, in the 
management of his newspaper, which boldly took the 
liberal side, Montgomery, with all thp characteristic 
ardour of youth, threw his whole soul into the support 
of what he deemed the cause of Truth and Liberty. 
A Boyal Proclamation having been issued, command- 
ing that the 28th February, 1794, should be observed 
as a General Fast, '^ the Friends of Peace and Re- 
form" chose to honour it in their own way, by holding 
a public meeting, which was attended by several thou-* 
sand persons ; when a hymn, written for the occasion 
by Montgomery, ** was sung in frill chorus." A de- 
scription of these proceedings having been printed, 
and sent to the '' London Corresponding Society," on 
the arrest of the secretary, Hardy, it was seized with 
the other papers of the society; and thus, as Mont- 
gomery said^ *^ one of the first hymns of mine ever 
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8un^ found its way into Billy Pitt's Green Bag ! ** 
The foUomng is its concluding verse, being an appeal 
to the " God of Hosts" :— 

Buzst every duDgeoiif every chftlny 
Giye injined sUves fheir lights again* 
Let troth prerail, let discord cease, 
Speak— and the world shall smile in peace. 

At another Public Meeting, held about a week after* 
wards, a fiery demagogue, named Henry Bedhead 
Yorke, bore the sway with the multitude as the adyo-* 
cate of Beform and Liberty ; but afterwards proyed a 
recreant from the cause. This man, at the time, was 
so popular, that he was drawn by the people in a car- 
riage through the streets ; and, Mr. Gales writes — 
" I had the honour to be drawn along with Yorke 
amidst the thousandg." This proved to be Mr. Gales's 
last happy day in England. He was obliged to make 
a precipitate flight to America, in order to avoid the 
consequences of a state prosecution ; and he very nar* 
rowly escaped the arrest. The torch-Hke blaze of tibe 
" Shefi&eld Begister" being thus quenched, the milder 
light of " Iris " arose. Montgomery immediately an- 
nounced in the last number of the '' Begister" his 
intention of publishing a new Sheffield Newspaper, 
under the title of the " Iris." Mr. Gales having thus 
eluded the grasp of the government prosecutor, his 
youthful successor inherited the odium which had hi- 
therto been attached to him. He was^ QO^^equently, 
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6}^4 ^tb ft Buspioipus figilaaioe ; and marked eut api 
t^Q victim for that Wi of legal yengeance whi^b }ia4 
just missed his patriotic master. A pretext was soon, 
found, though of the most paltry and contemptible 
description. Hq was charged, on a Magistrate's war- 
ranty with printing a seditious libel respecting the war 
then waging between His Majesty and the French 
goyemmenti entitled, '^ A Patriotic Song, by a Cler- 
gyman pf Belfast." The fact was, that Montgomery 
neither wrote this song, nor set up the type for it. A 
street ballad-monger applying to him he at once re- 
fused to print it, on the ground of its not being in his 
line of work. But on being informed by his foreman, 
that the song had been standing in type in the office 
before he took to the concern, he printed off some 
pheptp for the poor man, rather as an act of charity 
than of business, charging only eighteenpence^ a price 
barely covering the cost. " If ever in my life," says 
he, '' I did an act which was neither good nor bad ; 
OTi if either, rather good than bad, it was this." As, 
to the piece being, as charged in the indictment, a 
libel on the existing war, that was impossible ; as it 
was published in 1798, before the war began. The 
verse on which the prosecutor chiefly rested was as 
follows : — 

EuTope'B fate on tbe oontest'a decision depends ; 

Most important its issue will be, 
For should France be subdued, Europe's liberty ends, 

U she tadumphs, tiie vodd vill be free. 
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Pending his trial on ^im charge he puhlished an Ad?: 
dress to his re84erS| and the public in geperal, in |))f) 
** Iris/* pf which we give the following extract as being 
highly characteristic of the man. 

*' Though I wish ever to be considered as an fidyo- 
cat0 in the ^acred cause of Libebty and all JkUkhq^d, 
I ftm conscious to myself of no other yiews than such 
as cjjre strictly consonant to the principles and spiriti 
of the British Constitution : that constitution in its 
genuine purity I truly revere ; and, deploring only itq 
abuses and corruptions, I do not hesitate to declarOi 
that I am behind none of His Majesty's subjects in 
that just hyaUy which consists not in a fiery party 
rage, but a steady attachment to the true interests of 
my country f and dutiful obedience to those laws by 
which the King reigns^ and the People are governed. 
Upon these principles ihe -'Iris" has hitherto beep 
conducted, and upon these principles it is still in- 
tended to be continued. Notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages under which it was bom, the " Iris " hag 
been nursed with tenderness and cherished with indul- 
gence. Though its cradle has been rocked amidst 
tempestSi tempests have not yet crushed it : though 
the harpies of envy, bigotry, and prejudice, on threat- 
ening wings, have hovered round it, those harpies 
have not yet devoured it. The infant has been de- 
voted to its country. May its youth acquire increas- 
ing strength ; and may that Btr^ngth be exerted only 
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in the cause of Tbuth, of Justice, and Humanity ! 
May its manhood be gloriouSi and its old age honor- 
able ! But if it ever should forfeit the character of 
impartiality and independence, may it perish, and with 
it perish James Montgomery ! " 

At the Doncaster Quarter Sessions, held January 
22nd, 1795, on this trumpery accusation he was con* 
victed and sentenced " to suffer three months* impri- 
sonment in the Castle at York, and to pay a fine of 
twenty pounds." He was allowed to return home, 
and the next day conveyed in custody to York Castle. 
Apparently paltry as was this charge, yet in 1839 cer- 
tain original documents came, as it were accidentally, 
into Montgomery's hands, from which he learned that 
in this instance he had actually suffered a *' State 
Prosecution ! ** Briefs were authorised to be given to 
counsel "with the Attorney-General's compliments;" 
i.e., with Sir John Scott's, afterwards Lord Eldon 1 
This official document further stated, " that this pro- 
secution is carried on chiefly with a view to put a stop 
to the meetings of the Associated Clubs in Sheffield ; 
and it is to be hoped that if we are forttmate enough 
to succeed in convicting the Prisoner, it will go a great 
way towards curbing the insolence they have uniformly 
manifested." Thus was found the proof, of what was 
before strongly suspected, that he had been a 'marked 
victim ; and that this furnished the true key to these 
disgraceful legal proceedings. During his imprispji- 
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ment, among other expressions of sympathy that ho 
received was one in the form of an "Address" from 
a " Society of the Friends of Literature," prepared 
and signed by its President, John Pye Smith, after- 
wards the honored Doctor of that name. It concludes 
with these expressions, — "God, Truth, and Con- 
science are for you ; who then can be against you ? 
Your sentence is an eulogy, your prison is a palace.'* 

About this time Montgomery published a small 
volume entitled " The Whisperer, by Gabriel Silver- 
tongue, Gent." The poor "Whisperer" came to a 
sad end. He sent a number of copies io Sir Bichard 
Phillips, who became a bankrupt. The remainder 
were sold to a "poulterer to singe fowls with;" the 
good dame remarking, " that they were admirably 
adapted for that purpose, being printed on good writ- 
ing paper, made of linen rags ! " A few months after 
he had returned home from Prison, an event occurred 
by which he was again brought into trouble. The pri- 
vates of a regiment stationed at Sheffield, one evening 
after exercise, manifested signs of mutiny, and refused 
to disperse on the alleged ground that their bounty 
money, and arrears of pay, were withheld. Giving an 
account of this disturbance in the "Iris" of the 7th 
August, 1796, he said, — 

" Of the justice of this complaint we cannot pretend 
to speak ; but, in consequence of this circumstance, a 
number of people assembled in Norfolk street and 
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upon the parade. B. A* Athorpei Esq., Colonel of 
the Volunteers, who had been previously ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness, now appeared at their 
head, and, in a peremptory tone, commanded the 
people instantly to disperse ; which not being immedi- 
ately complied with, a person, who shall be nameless, 
plunged with his horse among the unarmed, defence* 
less people, and wounded with his sword, men, women, 
and children promiscuously. The people murmured 
and fell back in confusion. The Biot Act was read* 
The people ran to and fro, scarcely one in a hundred 
knowing what was meant by these dreadful measures ; 
when an hour being expired, the Volunteers fired upon 
their townsmen with bullets, and killed two persons 
on the spot; several others were wounded, and the 
rest fled on every side in consternation." 

For the publication of this paragraph, so mild and 
cautious compared with what a report would be of 
such an abominable transaction in the present day, 
Montgomery was tried and convicted at the Doncaster 
Sessions for a libel against B. A. Athorpe, Esq. A 
verdict of " Guilty" having been brought in, the 
following sentence was pronounced: — ^' That James 
Montgomery be imprisoned for the term of six months 
in the York Castle; that he pay a fine of thirty pounds 
to the King; and that he give security for his good 
behaviour for two years, himself in a bond for two 
hundred pounds^ and two Becurities of &lbj potmdi 
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eiK)b." Ha wat immediately tak«& into covtody wd 
committed again to the BoUtude of a prisoni in an en* 
feebled state of bodily health, and with a mind writh< 
ing under a aense of injustiee and wrong. He oonld 
haye proved the facts all true, but, aa the law of Libel 
then stood, that would not have sayed him* The 
first thing that he did after getting to his old quarters, 
was to print an Address to the public, under the motto, 
** Strikb — ^BUT HBAB MB," iu which he enters upon 
a calm statement of the £ftots of the case, and yindl* 
cates his conduct from the odious imputations which 
had been cast upon it. During his incarceration Mr, 
John Pye Smith undertook the management of the 
Newspaper and Printing Office, To him Montgomery 
frequently writes, tendering sundry hints and cau- 
tions; as for example, — ^^ Be firm, cool, and moder- 
ate." ** Tell the editor, from me, not to hack and 
hew Pitt quite so much in the London News, and to 
be particularly careful not to insert any home occur- 
rence without the most indubitable authoriiy." 

Giving an account of his situation and companions 
in Prison, he writes, — ^' In this building there are 
eight of the People called Quakers, who are confined 
for refusing to pay ' Tithes,' though they never did, 
nor ever would, have resisted the seizure of their pro- 
perty to any amount the rapacious Priest required. 
There are three venerable grey-headed men among 
them, and the others are very decent and respectable. 

2 
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One of the old Quakers is my principal and my best 
companion; a very gay^ shrewd, and cheerfdl man, 
with a heart as honest and as tender as his fjEice is 
clear and shining. I employ myself in reading, writ- 
ing, walking, &o,, and never,' on the whole, enjoyed 
better spirits in my life." One of these worthy Qua- 
kers, John Wilkinson, afterwards died in the Prison, 
the victim of legalised cruelty and oppression. What 
another of them, the individual above described, Henry 
Wormall, thought and felt respecting the Poet, his 
^^ fellow prisoner," is thus touchingly expressed in his 
journal.* 

" 8th Mo. eth, 1796. Went from this place James 
Montgomery, a very kind and sociable young man ; 
he was to me a pleasing companion, and he has left a 
good report behind him. Although he is qualified 
with good natural parts, and has had a liberal educa- 
tion, he was very instructive and kind to me. I think 
I never had an acquaintance with any one before, that 
was not of my persuasion, with whom I had so much 
unity. I was troubled and thought it a loss to part 
with him." 

While thus held in durance vile he wrote his ^' Pri- 
son Amusements," from which we just give one ex- 
tract: 

Eadi morning, then, at fiye 0'dock, 
The adamantine doon milook; 
Bolts, bam, and portals, crash and thmider ; 
The gates of iron boxst asunder : 
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HiDgeB that creak,'aiid keys that jingle, 
With dattering Qhains in oonoeit mingle ; 
So sweet the din, your dainty ear 
For joy would break its drum to hear ; 
While my dull organs, at the sound, 
Best in tranquillity prof6und : 
Fantastio dreams amuse my brain. 
And waft my spirit home again. 
Though captive all day long, *tis true, 
At nifl^t I am as free as yon ; 
Not ramparts high, nor dungeons deep. 
Can hold me when Fm fast asleep. 

On the 6th July, 1796, Montgomery was released 
from York Castle^ and bade a lasting &rewell to ^' The 
Pleasures of Imprisonment ;" as he entitled the piece 
from which the above stanzas are taken. After a 
short sojourn at Scarborough, to recruit his health, 
he returned to Sheffield and resumed his editorial 
labours. In the course of the years succeeding, having 
occasion in the discharge of these duties to notice the 
threatened " French Invasion/' in 1808, he has this 
remark, which, for its deep significance, might not, 
perhaps^ be unworthy of the present French Emperor's 
profound consideration. After mentioning the dex- 
terity of the French in the management of their flat- 
bottomed boats, &c., he says, — 

*^ Every soldier is loaded with his accoutrements 
and provisions for three days, which will probably be 
as much as he will want as long as he lives, if he has 
the misfortune to succeed in landing on our shores." 

In 1806 he offered some strictures in the '^ Iris" 
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on the Campaign in Germany, on the occasion of Gen. 
Mack, with 89,000 Austrians^ la^g down their arms. 
For this offence Montgomery very narrowly escaped 
another Government prosecution. *^ I never knew," 
says he, ^' how the blow missed me, for it was aimed 
with a cordiality that meant no repetition of the stroke. 
The death of Nelson probably saved me; for in the 
next ' Iris' having to annonnce that lamentable 
event, I did it in such a strain of patriotism that my 
former week's disloyalty was therefore overlooked." 
Ott this oocasion Mr« Robert Eadfield, a respectable 
merohant of the town, and stanch liberal, had an 
interview with Montgomery, and *^ told him to be un- 
der no uneasiness with respect to pecuniary conse- 
quences, as he meant to bear any expenses that might 
be incurred." The present writer, many years ago> 
heard Montgomery^ in the ** Old" Cutlers* Hall, pub* 
licly describe the incident in this way. Mr. Hadfield 
having read the article on which another prosecution 
was threatened, said, — '' Well, if that was all," to aid 
the Editor of the '' Iris" in his defence, '' he would 
put down one shilling upon another, and one shilling 
upon another, as long as Robert Hadfield had one." 
This Mr. Hadfield was the &ther of George Hadfield, 
Eoquixe, the present member of Parliament for Shef* 
field. The Honorable Member, then a boy, recollects 
accompanying his &ther at the interview with the 
anxious and despcmding Poet, when this business was 
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first mentioned; and whieh, so long as it was pend- 
ing, rested, like a dark shadow, on his mind and 
spirits. The ** stroke/' however, was turned aside. 
The following is an extract from the article on the 
death of Nelson, which is weU supposed to have had 
the chief influence in causing it to he so. 

'^Whilst the cowardly and incapable Mack was sur- 
rendering himself alive into the hands of Bonaparte, 
the noble and lamented Lord Nelson, once more, and 
for the last time, fought and conquered the united 
foes of his country; but he fell in the meridian of 
Victory, — and in one moment he became immortal in 
both worlds ! Lord Nelson's career of services has 
been long, but it was only in the middle of the last 
year that he burst upon the eye of the public as a 
luminary of the first magnitude. At the battle of 
Aboukir, he rose like the sun in the east ; and like 
the sun, too, after a summer's day of glory, he set in 
the west at the battle of Trafedgar, leaving the ocean 
in a blaze when he went down, and in darkness when 
he had descended. In the ages to come, when the 
stranger who visits our Island shall inquire for the 
MoKXJMBNT of Nelson, the answer shall be, ^ Behold 
HIS CoTJNTBY which he saved."* 

Thus ended Montgomery's political troubles, so 
fiir, at least, as they wore an aspect of legal danger. 
From the period when he was released from prison 
to the time when he gave up business, in 1825, in- 
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eluding more than a quarter of a century, his life was 
occupied with the discharge of his duties as a Printer 
and Journalist ; with the composition and publication 
of his Poems; with his Prose contributions to litera- 
ture in the shape of Keviews, Lectures, and Introduc- 
tory Essays; together with his active labours as a 
Philanthropist and a Christian man. It will not be 
attempted in this sketch to do more than just touch 
on the chief incidents of his life, and the most pro- 
minent features of his character. 

In 1806, he pubHshed his " Wanderer of Switzer- 
land," which was suggested by the following passage 
of an editorial article in the " Iris," and which is of 
itself a poem. 

" The heart of Switzerland is broken! and liberty 
has been driven from the only sanctuary which she 
found on the continent. But the unconquered and un-' 
conquerable offspring of Tell, disdaining to die slaves 
in the land where they were bom free, are emigrat- 
ing to America. There, in some region remote and 
romantic, where solitude has never seen the face 
of man, nor silence been startled by his voice since 
the hour of creation, may the illustrious exiles find 
another Switzerland, another country rendered dear 
by the presence of liberty ! But even there, amidst 
mountains more awful, and forests more sombre than 
their own, when the echoes of the wilderness shall be 
awakened by the enchantment of that song, which no 
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SwisB in a foreign clime ever heard, without fondly 
recalling the land of his nativity, and weeping with 
affection, — ^how will the heart of the exile be wnmg 
with home sickness ! and, ! what a sickness of heart 
must that be, which arises not from ' hope delayed,' 
but from hope extinguished — yet remembered T 

On the appearance of the second edition of the 
" Wanderer," it was assailed by the Edinburgh Re- 
view; and that rude northern blast of criticism threat- 
ened to extinguish for ever the light of the author's 
hopes and prospects. Its effect on his mind, at the 
time, was very painful and sad. ^' I have just es- 
caped," says he, " with my life in my hand, from 
the tomahawks of the northern banditti." '* It was 
evident that the assassin had determined to strike 
my reputation dead at a single blow ; and I felt for 
many days after receiving it as if he had succeeded." 
Such were his feelings at the time. But Montgomery 
worked on; and lived to see the day when he was 
able to say, even in the very city of Edinburgh itself, 
*' Nowhere did I receive harder measure than in this 
great cit^; and yet I am still able to hold up my 
head as one of the National Poets of Scotland. To 
have received such a thrashing as that was a proof 
that I did not altogether deserve it. Who inflicted 
the blow I know not, but whoever he was he did me a 
service." In 1809, he published his " West Indies;" 
and this was succeeded in 1813 by his great work. 
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" The World before the Flood." Respecting the lat- 
ter, in writing to Boscoe, he says, — *' the basis of my 
Poem is as broad as that of a pyramid, and the form 
of the snperstracture is as simple; I dare not say that 
the top reaches heaven, but it aspires thither." 

In 1822 Montgomery made a very eloquent speech 
on the formation of " The Sheffield Literary and 
Philosophical Society," of which he was elected the 
President. On. the 4th November, 1826, on his re- 
tirement from business into private life, he was ho- 
nored with a public dinner, at which one hundred and 
sixteen gentlemen, of all shades of politics, sat down, 
under the presidency of the late Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
son of the Noble Lord who became Montgomery's first 
patron, and from whom he received his first guinea I 
From his striking speech on that occasion, so full of 
ori^ality, feeling, and simple pathos, we give one 
characteristic paragraph. 

** Since I came to this town I have stood many a 
fierce and bitter storm, and I wrapt the mantle of pride 
tighter and tighter about my bosom, the heavier and 
harder the blast beat upon me ; nay, when I was pros- 
trate in the dust, without strength to rise, or a friend 
powerful enough to raise me, I still clung to my pride, 
or, rather, my pride clung to me, like the venomed 
robe of Hercules, not to be torn away but at the ex- 
pense of life itself. However haughtily I may have 
carried myself in later trials or conflicts, the warmth 
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and snnshine of this evening, witliin these walls, com- 
pel me irresistibly, because willingly, to cast off every 
incumbrance, to lay my pride at your feet, and stand 
before you modestly, yet uprightly, in the garment of 
humility. But the humility which I now assume is 
as remote as possible from baseness and servility; 
nay, it is allied to whatever is excellent, — it is the 
offspring of gratitude ; gratitude for all the favours 
shown me this day by friends, fellow-townsmen, and 
neighbours." 

Having sketched Montgomery's eareer up to the 
time of his retiring from business, attended with the 
expression of the public honors and esteem of his 
fellow-townsmen, the narrative of his life will here 
pause, while, in pursuance of the plan stated in the 
outset, the reader's attention is solicited to a few 
extracts from his poetry. 



Passages from " The World before the Flood" on 
which Montgomery's claims as a Poet, of the first 
order, may be safely rested. 

Where, for instance, in the wide range of English 
Poetry, shall we find any lines which excel the pen- 
sive sweetness, beauty, and sensibility, that breathe 
through every line of the following description of 
"TwiUght?" 
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"I love fhee, Twilight! as thy shadows loU, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
SahUmely tender, solemnly serone. 
Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 
I love thee. Twilight I for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying inflnenoe to my heart. 
When o'er the harp of thought thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind. 
And Joy and Boiiow, as the spirit bums. 
And H(^>e and Memory, sweep the chords by toms j 
WhUe Contemplation, on seraphic wings. 
Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 
Twilight! Ilovethee; let thy glooms increase 
Till every feeling, every pulse, is peace: 
Slow from the sky the light of day declines, 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 
Bevealing, in the hour of Nature's rest, 
A world of wonders in the Poet's breast 
Deeper, O Twilight ! then thy shadows roll. 
An awful vision opens on my soul. 

On such an evening, so divinely calm. 
The woods all melody, the breezes balm, 
Down in a vale, vi^ere lucid waters stray'd 
And mountain cedars stretch'd their downward shade, 
Jubal, the Prince of Song (in youth unknown), 
Betired to commune with his haxp alone. 

From this scene of eventidey so fall of serene beauty 
and tranquil repose, let us turn to a contrast, and 
mark the force and graphic power displayed in the 
portrayal of the ^' Giant-King/' seated amidst his 
warrior chiefs. 

Exalted o'er the vassal chiefs, behold 
Their sovereign, cast in Nature's mightiest mould ; 
Beneath an oak, whose vroven boughs displayed 
A verdant canopy of lig^t and shade. 
Throned on a rock the Giant-king appears. 
In the full manhood of fiye hundred years. 
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His robe, the spoil of lions, by his might 

Dragg'd from their dens, or slain in ohase or fig^t : 

His raven looks, miblanch'd by withering Time, 

Amply disheveU'd o'er his brow sublime ; 

His dark eyes, flushed with restless radiance, gleam 

Like broken moonlight rippling on the stream. 

Grandeur of soul, which nothing might appal, 

And nothing satisfy if less than all. 

Had stamp'd upon his air, his form, his face, 

The character of calm and awful grace; 

But direst cruelty, by guile represt, 

Lurk*d in the dark volcano of his breast, 

In silence brooding, like the secret power 

That springs the earthquake at the midnight hour. 

The remaining quotation shall be on the final ca- 
tastrophe of the drowning world, in which the Poet 
describes the last mountain-refage upheaved by an 
earthquake ; and with all its frantic, shuddering, 
clinging multitudes suddenly swept to destruction. 
For strength and vividness this description may fiEdrly 
claim to rank with the very highest efifort of Poetry, 
of the same kind, in the English language ; or, per- 
haps, in any other. It impresses with the force of 
one of Martin's sublime and awful pictures ; but, at 
the same time, relieved of the shadowy forms, indefi- 
nite cpnceptions, and bewildering effect, of some of 
that great artist's productions. 

The vision opens :—«unk beneath the wave, 
The guilty share an universal grave; 
One wilderness of water rolls in view, 
The heaven and ocean wear one turbid hue; 
Still stream unbroken toizentB from the ddes. 
Higher beneath the inundations liae ; 
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ductions of British bards on that, or any similar, 
occasion. A public soiree was held in the Cutlers* 
Hall, at which a highly respectable assembly met to 
testify their feelings of loyalty and joy at that aus- 
picious event. It was the author's privilege of being 
present ; and of listening with breathless attention, 
as the venerated Poet, with gleaming eye, and voice 
tremulous with emotion, read out this piece from the 
manuscript. This was done with an emphasis, a pa- 
thos, and a power that doubtless thrilled through 
every heart. 

The Boeptxe in a maiden-lumd. 

The reign of beantf and of yoaih> 
Should wake to gladness all the land, » 

Where love is loyalty and truth : 
Bnle, Victoria, role the free. 
Hearts and hands we offer thee. 

Not by the tyrant law of might, 

But by the grace of God we own, 
And by the people's yoioe, thy right 
To sit upon thy fathers' throne : 
Bnle, Victoria, mle the free, 
Heaven defend and prosper thee. 

Thee, ides and continents obey ; 

Kindreds and nations nigh and far 
Behold the bonnd-marks of thy sway, 
—The morning and the evening star: 
Bnle, Victoria, role the free, 
Millions rest tiieir hopes on thee. 

No daye within thine empire breathe ! 

Before thy steps opprasion fly ! 
The lamb and Uon play beneath 
The meek dominion of thine eye! 
Bole, Victoria, nde the free. 
Bonds and ahMUeB yield to thee. 
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Stfll spreading inflnencft more benign. 

Light to thy realnui of darlmeiw send, 
Tfll none shall name a God hot thine, 
Kone at an idol-altar bend ; 
Bule, Victoria, role the free. 
Till all tongues shall pray for thee. 

At home, abroad, by sea, on shore, 

Blessings to thee and thine increase; 
The sword and cannon rage no more. 
The whole world hail thee Queen of Peace: 
Bole, Victoria, role the free, 
Andth' Almighty rule o'er thee! 

These selections, which it would be easy to extend, 
being adequate for onr present purpose; the; are, 
therefore, left without farther note, or comment, to 
make, or revive, their own impressions on the reader's 
mind, as to how far the; may be deemed sufficient to 
sustain Montgomery's claim to rank as a Poet of the 
first order. 

m. 

Selection of a passage or two from Montgomery's 
most striking comments as a Publio Joubnalist. 

" From the first moment," says he, " when I be- 
came the director of a public journal, I took this 
ground, — viz.: a plain determination, come wind or 
sun, come fire or water, to do what was right." On 
this ground he ever acted, and stood to his personal 
convictions of truth and duty with unwavering stead- 
fastness. In defence of outraged humanity, against 

D 
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slavery and oppression, his voice was heard. In the 
assertion of the principles of constitutional liberty 
against the usurpations of despotism he was ever ear- 
nest and true. He denounced the ** Slave Trade;" 
which is not -even now an extinct evil, as many ima- 
gine, any more than slavery itself. For, alas! we 
learn on the authority of a report made by Mr. Com- 
missary Judge Crawford, that 25,000 negroes are 
known to have been landed at Cuba in 1860. This 
estimate, it is believed, ought to be doubled. But 
even taking it as correct, and remembering that Sir 
Fowell Buxton calculated that every slave landed in a 
slave colony represents two others who have perished, 
this would give fifty thousand as the number which 
have perished in that year, in AMca, and during the 
** middle passage !" The evil still exists in its fright- 
ful enormity, against which our journalist thus ex- 
claims : 

^^ The blood that cries for vengeance has not lost its 
voice — it has not lost its warmth I It boils round 
the heart, it bums through the veins, while the reader 
alternately trembles with anger, and melts with com- 
passion, at the crimes and woes of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Fellow-creatures ! Are slaves and slave-dealers 
our fellow-creatures? To what wickedness — ^to what 
misery are we akin! No: — ^the suiGFerer is only our 
brother; his lordly aggressor denies consanguinity 
with the slave; be it so, for thereby he bastardises 
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himself; the negro is assuredly related to all the rest 
of the human race !" 

In a leading article describing Buonaparte's pro- 
gress to PariSi in 1816, there is the following passage ; 

** He passed through the country like a south wind 
in the spring, dissolving the frost on the mountains^ 
and flooding the valleys with numberless streams; 
the snow-image of Bourbon royalty melted before his 
breath, and the whole nation flowed round his feet, 
as slowly he ascended the throne whence he had lately 
been hurled headlong, but which he now beheld ya*' 
cant, and where in a moment he found himself on 
the highest pinnacle of glory which fidlen maui or 
fidlen spirit, ever attained in this world of vicissitude. 
This may be conceded to him; for it is the impotence 
of folly to deny his victorious prowess, consummate 
policy, and marvellous good fortune in this achieve* 
ment. His former exploits had equalled him at least 
with Alexander and Caesar. We know that this is 
denied; but it is only denied by those who will not 
* give the devil his due,' unless he is on their side; 
for can any man in his sober senses believe, that for 
dzteen years all the veteran armies of the continent 
were beaten by a poltroon; and all the hoary-headed 
statesmen outwitted by a fool?" 
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IV. 



Montgomery's Observations and Opinions on cer- 
tain Authors and their Works as a Litebaby Gbitic. 

During his visit to London^ in 1808^ at the table 
of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, he met with Mr. Josiah 
Conder, then young and full of poetry, and destined 
for a long and useful literary career. He had pre- 
viously become acquainted with Mr. Daniel Parken, 
at that time the talented editor of the " Eclectic." To 
this Periodical, during a series of years, Montgomery 
contributed between thirty and forty articles. Indeed, 
as he remarked, the fact was, that " my friend Par- 
ken, Mr. John Foster, and myself, had nearly the 
whole of the Eeview in our hands at one time." In 
connexion with this, and other forms of publication, 
he says, — "I have done what I believe no other liv- 
ing poet ever did — reviewed the whole of my contem- 
poraries, except Lord Byron; and no one can say I 
have done them injustice." We cannot, however, do 
more than glance at these criticisms ; and must con- 
tent ourselves with just a few characteristic touches. 
Montgomery wrote the Life of Ariosto, the Italian 
poet, published in Dr. Lardner's Cyclopaedia, and 
where speaking of satirists in general, and Ariosto in 
particular, he says, — 

" Satirists, however, have done little to improve 
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mankind; they have condemned and promoted vice; 
they have ridictded and recommended folly. Instead 
of being the most chaste^ severe, and instmctive, it 
is notorious that (with few exceptions) they have been 
the most profligate, pernicious, and corrupting of all 
writers. Many of the most illustrious deserve to be 
crowned and decapitated, and their laurelled heads 
fixed on poles round the heights of Parnassus, as 
warnings to others, while they affect to expose sin, 
not to betray virtue ; and while they declaim against 
lewdness, not to become panders to debauch the young, 
the innocent, and the unsuspecting. • To go no farther 
than the example before us. If ever man deserved 
poetical honors, Ariosto did; and if ever poet deserved 
the curse of posterity for the prostitution of his high 
talents, Ariosto does." 

In a review of Robert Bums there is this passage, 
— " The genius of Bums resembled the pearl of Cleo- 
patra, both in its worth and in its fortune; the one 
was moulded by nature in the depths of the ocean, 
the other was produced and perfected by the same 
hand in equal obscurity on the banks of the Ayr; the 
former was suddenly brought to light, and shone for 
a season with attractive splendour on the forehead 
- of beauty ; the latter not less unexpectedly emerged 
from the shades, and dazzled and delighted an ad- 
miring nation; the &te of both was the same; each 
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WM wankmly dusolred in the cap ci pktfoie, and 
qniled by ite poggewar st one intempente dm^t." 

With respeet toWordswortli, Montgomery xemBrks, 
— ** On tbe first appeenmoe of ' The Excondon/ 
Word«worth*0 greatest poem, I im>te a critique Cor 
the * Edectic Beriew/ in which I intimated in Lm- 
goage aa oonrteona aa I oonld, that he forbore, when 
he deacribea his aolitaiy sceptic searching firomeyeiy 
other imaginable source &r consoktion or hope, in 
his bewilderment of mind, — ^the poet /orbor^ sending 
him to the only fountain whence refreshment and rest 
can be found for a wounded spirit and a heaTy-Iaden 
souli — ^the Gospel of Christ ; at the same time fri- 
gidlyi as well as yainlyi though with wonderful pomp 
of diction and splendour of illustration, ascribing to 
the hedlmg infiuences of nature through her elemen- 
tary operations, e£fects> which nothing but the grace of 
Ood can produce upon any intelligent created being, 
human, or angelic.'' 

On tbe death of his brother Poet and fellow-towns* 
man, Ebenezer Elliott, Montgomery writes, — '^ I am 
quite willing to hazard any critical credit by avowing 
my persuasion that, in originality, power, and even 
beauty— when he chose to be beautiful — he might 
have measured heads besides Byron in tremendous 
energy,— Crabboi in graphic description; and Cole- 
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ridge in effiisions of domestic tenderness; while in 
intense sympathy with the poor, in whatever he 
deemed their wrongs or their sufferings, he excelled 
them all, and perhaps everybody else among his con- 
temporaries in prose and verse. He was, in a tran- 
scendental sense, the Poet of the Poor, whom, if not 
always ' wisely,' I, at least, dare not say he loved ^ too 
weU/" 

In noticing the Poets we mnst not omit a short one 
of the great prose-poet, Bunyan. In an *' Introduc- 
tory Essay" to the Pilgrim's Progress, he observes, 
— " It has been the lot of John Bunyan, an unlet- 
tered artizan, to do more than one in a hundred mil- 
lions of human beings, even in civilised society, is 
usually able to do. He has produced a work of ima- 
gination of such decided originality, as not only to 
have commanded public admiration on its first ap- 
pearance, but, amidst all changes of time and style, 
and modes of thinking, to have maintained its place 
in the popular literature of every succeeding age; 
with the probability that, so long as the language in 
which it is written endures, it will not cease to be 
read by a great number of the youth of all future 
generations, at that period of life when their minds, 
their imaginations, and their hearts are most impres- 
sible with moral excellence; splendid picture; and re- 
ligious sentiment." 
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In a Bevieiw of Mr. Josiah Gonder's *^ Choir and 
the Oratory/' in the *' Eclectic/' by Montgomery, are 
the following veiy striking remarks on ** Posthumous 
Fame." 

''He, who, like Milton, writes above his age, or 
looks beyond it for his reward, hazards much; yet 
the venture is a brave one, and the sacrifice ideal, 
though hard to make : for, if the man of genius can 
be content to forego the praise of one generation, he 
will never repent the stake, since if he fedls, he can 
never be affected by the posthumous loss, and if he 
wins, he will enjoy his modicum of renown, when it 
comes — but not to himself— as much as Homer has 
enjoyed his immortality above ground for three thou- 
sand years past, during which he has been below. 
And this verily is the consunmiation of that Fame, 
towards the acquisition of which there is such an inef- 
fable instinct in minds of the proudest standing, that 
no labour, privation, or suffering, have been deemed 
too costly for the purchase of a chance of it ; as though 
a man were to sell all that he had to buy the reversion 
of a lease which had 999 years to run, and was held 
during that term at a peppercorn rent." 

In Montgomery's Lectures on the British Poets, 
first delivered in London, and subsequently in other 
places, he thus concludes a striking description of 
" the power of poetry." 
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'' Yes, yes, after the ntmost that econoinists and 
calculators have done to obliterate all the inequalities 
and originalities of the human character, and coin 
minds, like money, into pieces of equal size and no- 
minal value, and stamp them with the same image 
and superscription, — there is yet such a power as 
poetry in this cent, per cent, age and working-day 
world — a power which rules extensively, and will rule 
while woman and youth exist : nor, till our utilitarians 
have achieved the Utopian. perfectibility of human na- 
ture, discovered the elixir of immortality, and confined 
the secret of both to the male population then living, 
BO that a generation of middle-aged men, never grow- 
ing older, shall monopolise the earth, and none be bom 
or die in it, — in a word until they abolished youth and 
woman, poetry will maintain its supremacy in its place 
and in its season. Youth will delight in it because it 
is the language of hope, and realises all hope's visions. 
Wonum will always love it, because it is the language 
of love ; and perpetuates her youth by often remind- 
ing her of the time when she was wooed, and, * not 
unsought,* was won." 

Montgomery not only understood the principles^ 
and could write true poetry, but he was, also, a critic 
in Abt ; especially of those higher efforts to which 
SoxjLPTXJBE sometimes aspires; and which, when suc- 
cessftil, wins thereby its richest and highest crown of 
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glory. This will appear evident from the following ad- 
mirable suggestion which he tendered to Sir Francis 
Ghantrey. 

'^ At the very time I met him in London, after the 
execution of the four busts of admirals, he asked me 
to furnish him, if I could, with a subject for a com- 
panion^piece to his Satan, above mentioned. After a 
little consideration I mentioned Sausok, as exhibited 
in the opening of the tragedy of * Samson Agonistes.' 
Ghantrey so heartily entered into the view, that if the 
fit had remained on him, and he had happened to have 
filled his hands with tempered clay at the moment, a 
Samson would have come out of them, such a one as 
would have shown that he himself was a Samson in 
his Art. But I doubt whether he ever put forth a fin*- 
ger to execute the palpable idea* Two finer subjects 
for the display of transcendant excellence, in their 
kind, could not easily be selected. Only think what 
a pair of companions ! Satan seeing the sun, and 
cursing his beams ! Samson, with his eyeless sockets, 
raising his face to the light, which he could not see, 
and longing — longing in vain — to bless the sun and 
tell the beautiful source of life, not less than light, 
how he loved his beams — the beams he never must 
behold again. * Lucifer, the son of the morning,' 
fallen from heaven ; Samson, the mightiest man of 
woman bom, fiallen too as low on earth as man can be 
cast down by his fellow, in the malignity and bitter- 
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nesB of revenge for wrongs not to be forgiyen^ when 
an oft-beaten enem;, by violence or treason, gets his 
otherwise invincible conqueror into his power, — as the 
Philistines dealt with Samson. Here I must leave 
offi lest I only darken counsel with a multitude of 
words, which can never depict the image which was 
in Chantrey's mind, and to which, I believe^ he never 
even attempted to give a marble existence. * Faint 
heart never won fair lady'; Chantrey's heart Med 
him on this occasion, and what he missed in youth he 
could not regain in manhood; nor, had he lived a 
hundred years, is it to be imagined that he would have 
achieved the victory over himself, to qualify him for 
such a conquest and triumph as were then within his 
reach, once and no more again, — to bring from the 
depths of the infernal abyss that mysterious being 
Milton has, with unsurpassable publimity, so painted 
to the mind, that the portrait seems drawn from life, 
and wanting only the stone and the statuary to make 
it visible to the eye of flesh and blood." 



Characteristic Sayings and Opinions, bearing thd 
stamp of Montgomery's own peculiar, individual im- 
press ; as expressed in the course of free conversationi 
or correspondence. 

The following passage, written when in his twenty* 
second year^ and during the first of his residenoe in 
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Sheffield^ though in a style somewhat, and that pur- 
posely, inflated, yet, forcibly expresses the general ^iew 
and feeling he never ceased to entertain through life 
respecting Wab ; subject, of course, to the modifica- 
tions and exceptions implied in a next succeeding ex- 
tract, and in other parts of his works, both in prose 
and poetry. 

** Too long hath Wab— Wab, the blackest fiend 
that ever rose from the bottomless pit — ^ravaged the 
globe, and desolated the nations. Every page of his- 
tory is written with human blood. Where is the field 
that hath not been the scene of battle, murder, and 
death ? Where is the plain, however extensive, that 
hath not been one grave? Are not the mountains 
swelled to double their height with human clay? 
Where is the river whose course has not been choked 
with bodies — whose streams hath not rolled purple to 
the sea, and dyed the very ocean with man's blood, shed 
by men's hands ? Wab is but gigantic mubdeb ! — 
the grim idol adored by tyrants and their titled slaves. 
The globe is his altar — man his victim ; his mouth is 
famine, his breath pestilence, his look death, and his 
footsteps graves. Even now his exterminating arm 
is hewing down, without distinction, the tallest and 
fairest cedars in Europe, as fuel for his sacrifices ; 
and the British oak itself, groaning to the redoubled 
strokes of the axe, nods hourly o'er a broader and 
blacker shadow^ prophetic of a fall." 
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Writmg to Roscoe he says, — " I was always an ab- 
horrer of war, — of every war except the war of liberty, 
the war that is as just and necessary as resistance to 
the murderer at the door of yonr bedchamber." 

While in London, in 1812, Montgomery heard 
Campbell deliver a lecture at the Boyal Institution 
on the French and English Bhyming Tragedies ; and 
Coleridge on Greek Tragedy. Speaking of them he 



'^ Whatever Campbell undertakes he finishes ; Cole- 
ridge too often leaves splendid attempts incomplete : 
the former, when I heard him, seemed like a race- 
horse, starting, careering, and coming in with admi- 
rable effect : the latter resembled that of one of the 
king's heavy dragoons, rearing, plunging, and pranc- 
ing in a crowd, performing grand evolutions, but 
making little or no progress." 

In conversation with Dr. Baffles, at Liverpool, he 
said, — " The Shakespeare of Tract writing is probably 
yet unborn ; nevertheless I am persuaded that there 
is within the compass of the human intellect that pe- 
culiar mental power which is exactly adapted to this 
species of composition. He should have the strength, 
the originality, the simplicity, and the piety of a Bun- 
yan : brevity and perspicuity should be united in the 
treatment of a subject in itself striking and impor- 
tant." 
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On impassioned eloqnenoe, he says, — ^^ In &ct, 
every attempt to present on paper the splendid effects 
of impassioned eloquence^ is like gathering np dew- 
drops which appear like jewels and pearls on the grass, 
bnt run to water in the hand ; the essence and the 
elements remain^ but the grace, the sparkle, and the 
form are gone,'* 

Conversing about slavery in America^ he remarked, 
^^ As for slavery in the United States, it was Hke a 
lion shut up with the people in a cage ; and, however 
they might stave off its attack for a time, it would in 
the end, ob certainly tv/m upon a/nd rend them there 
as it would in the forest, unless they by a timely fore- 
action got quit of the danger by annihilating it." 

Speaking on moderation, he said, — '^ There is no- 
thing in the world so easy as violence, and nothing so 
difficult as moderation : every fool can £qI1 in a pas- 
sion, or down a precipice ; but it requires all the pre- 
sence of mind and self-command of wisdom to escape 
either, when the blood boils in the one case, and when 
the brain begins to swim in the other." 

Writing to a friend he says, — '^ Time takes so much 
killing when you have nothing else to do with him, 
that there seems no end of the work, and indeed there 
is none ; for in doing nothing y as there is no progress, 
there can be no termination." 

Life and society in London he thus describes — ^' In 
London one seems to live in the mouth of a bee-hive, 
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where those that are crowding in and those that are 
pressing out pass over, or underi one another, on this 
side or that, just as there may be room or opportunity. 
This is London!" 

Spieaking of his then scant opportunities to devote 
to composition, he says, — " The loose feathers that 
fall from the wings of time I pick up as I can, while 
I run after him panting like a greyhound." 

^' Childhood, I belicTe, does sometimes pay a se- 
cond visit to man — youth never. The heart, however, 
when it is right is always young, and knows neither 
decay nor coolness. I cannot boast of mine in other 
respects ; but assuredly in the integrity of its affec- 
tions it has not grown a moment older these five and 
twenty years." 

'^ Men can only obey from two principles, Fear and 
Love. Fear makes men as honest as they cannot 
help. Love makes them as honest as they can be." 

" Whatever may be said of Churches, most of the 
Meeting Houses are plain, and many of them taste- 
less enough; but I have often said, the man is yet 
unborn who shall invent an appropriate style of 
Chapel Architecture." 

" I am a Scotchman, because I was bom in Scot- 
land, at Lndne, in Ayrshire; I ought to have been an 
Ieishman, because both my parents were such; and I 
pass for an Ekglishhan, because I was caught young, 
and imported hither before I was six years old." 
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At a public Soii6e giren on fhe occasion of Sir 
Arnold Knight leaving Sheffield for Liyerpool, fhe 
yenexable poet in the course of a short speech became 
rather embarrassed, when he gare utterance to these 
lines, 

Ho now ftHs Ug^hter tlian file now of «ge,' 
And none Ues hesvier, f or it nevcri 



'^ Under this burden I appear before yon, and cast 
myself on yonr indnlgence." 

Here ends onr citation of Montgomeiys brief Say- 
ings and Opinions, which will donbtless be perceived 
by the reader to bear, in ahnost every thought and 
sentence, the distinguishing marks of his peculiar ge- 
nius and individual character. To these we shall now 
add a few paragraphs from one of his prose pieces, 
together with an original Letter; both of which will 
doubtless appear to be equally striking and charac- 
teristic. 

More than twenty years ago, on the author being 
appointed secretary of the ^' Sheffield and Attercliffe 
Auxiliary of the Tract Society," the minute book of 
its proceedings was, of course, placed in his hands. 
On examining it he was so much struck with the 
originality, beauty, and eloquence of one of the " Ee- 
ports," drawn up by Montgomery, that he copied it 
out, and applied to the poet for permission to insert 
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it in the Evangelical Magazine. To this application 
the following note in reply was received, 

" The Mount, 

" February 8rd, 1841. 
"Dear Sir, 

" I was from home when your packet arrived. 
You are welcome to make what use you please of the 
Tract Society's Beport, (the copy of which I return,) 
but it is right to inform you that the first part of it 
— the iQustrations — ^I employed some years ago in 
one of my lectures at the Boyal Institution, in Lon- 
don. The volume containing it was published, but 
is out of print, and I do not mean to send it to press 
again at present. The whole will be as new to the 
religious public as though it had never appeared in 
any form before ; a thousand only having been cir- 
culated. 

" I am, truly, 

" Your friend and servant, 

"J. MONTGOMBBY." 

The following are the most striking passages in 
this piece ; which appeared at full length in the March 
number of the Evangelical Magazine, for 1841. The 
subject may properly be entitled, " The Permanence 
and Power of Words." 

'^ An eloquent, but extravagant writer, has hazarded 
the assertion, that ' Words are the only things that 

B 
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last for ever :' nor is this merely a splendid saying,! 
or a startling paradox, that may be qnalified by ex- 
planation into conunon-place ; bnt, with respect to 
man and his works on earth, it is literally true. 
Temples and palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs, 
monuments of power, magniQcence, and sUll, to per- 
petuate the memory and preserve even the ashes of 
those who lived in past ages, mu8t,[in the revolutions 
of sublunary things, not only perish themselves by 
violence or decay, but the ' very dust in which they 
perished be so scattered as to leave no trace of their 
material existence behind* 

^* There is no security beyond the passing moment 
for the most permanent or the most precious of these;; 
they are as much in jeopardy as ever, after having 
escaped the changes and chances of thousands of 
years. An earthquake may suddenly engulf the py- 
ramids of Ghizza, and leave the sand of the desert 
where they stood as blank as the tide would have 
left it on the sea-shore. A hammer in the hand of 
an idiot may break in pieces the Apollo Belvidere, or 
the Venus de Medici, which are scarcely less wor- 
shipped as miracles of art in our day, than they were 
by idolaters of old as the representatives of deities. 

** But there are combinations of words more ancient 
than the undated pyramids, and of more worth than 
the inestimable relics of sculpture; combinations 
which were formed before letters were invented, and 
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ondl; transmitted from &ther to son, whiob yot te-^ 
main in the very sounds in which they were utteveds 
and can neyer be cancelled from memory, record, or 
speech ; bnt are as certain to endure while there shall 
be human inhabitants on the globe, as that the host 
of heaven shall hold their eonrses in the flnnamei^t* 
The first sentence that was spoken when ^ the eartii 
was without form and vdd, and darkness was upon 
the &ce of the earth,' when God said, ^ Let thmre be 
light i and there was light,' is both remembered and 
operative to this honr; nor can it be ever fiurgotten; 
for as often as ^ the evenipg and the moming^ add 
another day to the calendar of time, that sentence 
stands, and will stand, ^ not in word only, bnt in 
power.' 

^^ Bnt, looking abroad over the whole world after ^ 
lapse of nearly six thousand yefirs, what have we of the 
past but the words in which its history is recorded 9 
What besides a few mouldering and brittle ruins 
which time is insensibly touching down into dust 9 
What beside these remains of the gloiy, the grandeur, 
the intelligence, the supremacy of the Grecian Be« 
publics and the empire of Home 9 Nothing but the 
words of poets, historians, philosophers, and orators, 
* who being dead yet speak,' and in their immortal 
works still maintain their ascendency over inferior 
minds through all posterity. The beauty, the elo-' 
quence, and art of these coUoeatiens of sounds and syk 
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lables, the learned alone can appreciate, and that im- 
perfectly, after long, intense, and laborions investiga- 
tion; but their influence over the manners, opinions, 
characters, institutions, and events of all ages and 
nations through which these writings have found their 
way, is universally acknowledged and felt by all who 
have the means of examining the question. 

'' Words are the medium through which thought 
is made visible to the eye, audible to the ear, and in- 
telligible to the mind of another; they are the pal- 
pable forms of ideas, without which the latter would 
be as intangible as the spirit that conceives, or the 
breath that would utter them. It is true that all 
words do not last for ever ; and well it is for the peace 
of the world, and the happiness of individuals, that 
they do not ; but there is a sense in which they do. 

" In nothing is the power and indestructibility of 
words more signally exemplified than in small com- 
positions, such as stories, essays, parables, songs, and 
all the minor and more simple, or exquisite, forms of 
literature. It is a fact, not obvious perhaps, but ca- 
pable of perfect proof, that knowledge, in all eras 
which have been distinguished as enlightened, has 
been propagated more by Tbacts than by volumes: — 
we need but appeal in evidence of this to the state of 
learning in our own land at the present day, when all 
classes of people are more or less instructed; the 
bulk of readings is confined to Tbagts, like the Articles 
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of which our newspapers, magazines, reviews, mis- 
cellanies, and other selections are composed; all these 
are either Tbacts, or series of Tracts, arranged to 
suit the taste, capacity, or character of their respective 

readers. 

« » » » « 

" And this brings as, though the route may appear 
to have been circuitous, directly to the labours of The 
Beuoious Tract Society, as a special means of grace 
among other contemporary and concurring ones, pe- 
culiar to the present day, towards hastening the ful- 
filment, both to individuals and to the whole human 
race, of the petitions which our Lord taught his dis- 
ciples to prefer in this His prayer. Our preamble 
has been long, but the sequel shall be brief, and the 
conclusion is obvious." 

The following very [characteristic and humorous 
letter, in which Montgomery gives to Miss Gales an 
account of his journey to Ockbrook, is now for the 
first time published ; being transcribed from the ori- 
ginal, in the possession of Mr. George Bogers, of 
Lightwood, Norton, who 'has kindly furnished it to 
the author. Paley, in his Natural Theology, refers 
to a certain principle of '' compensation" that obtains 
in the animal kingdom, by which, in special instances, 
certain defects in one organ are rectified and supple- 
mented by some other organ. This is adduced as 
affording an illustration of the wisdom and goodness 
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difeiplajed in creationi It would ahnost seem as if 
Home similar arrangement; also^ existed with respect 
id the mental constitution with which different indi- 
viduals are by nature endowed. It certainly appears 
like a wise and beneficent provision by which, for in* 
stance, an inhel^ent disposition td '^ melancholy" is 
modified and *' eompensated/' by that native tendency 
to wit and htl2iiour> whicdi reveais itself ever and anon^ 
lihe a dear spring of water issuing from the dark fis* 
sure of a rock^ as it gushes into lights life^ and joy. 
MoiEitgOmery greatly resembled ike poet Oowper in 
manjr jrestieetB ) but ih none more than in the parti^ 
cular alltided to ; and of whidi the following letter 
famishes both proof and illustration^ 

** Ockbrook, June 11th, 1840. 
"My Dear Sarah, 

** I have hothing to say^ for nothing has 
happemd | iMt, howeveri does not mean what it says ; 
tiierrforei read^ nothing important has happened to me 
sinee I left home, and therefore I have nothing of that 
kind to recordi^^'-oiicept^ ilideed^ and the exception is 
nd (k)lnnlon affaiif^ thtit I have been leading a teiy 
qui^t^ peaeefcd^ and I hope humble and contented life 
since I came hither^ having left the Gas Works and 
the House of Becovery, the abominable fume of the 
foiteer^ and the J)estilent ventilation of the latter be- 
hind me^ and scarcely thought upon either, in the 
pure air, the delightfol sunshine^ and the fiiiesh show- 
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ers, that make both air and 8mi8hine more sweet and 
smiling every day, to the fields and the gardens, the 
flowers and the firoit-trees, the birds and the cattle, — 
and last and least to me; for old and morbid, and 
£retM as I am all over, within, not less than without^ 
I can yet, in lucid intervals like this, enjoy the every 
day's blessings of Providence, especially those spring- 
time blessings, that make me more than young again, 
by giving me a more intellectual renewal, by reminis- 
cence, of the pleasures of youth than the actual frui- 
tion was, when I was a boy-animal, — ^though I hardly 
recollect that time, for, from my ninth year at the 
latest, had ' melancholy marked me for her own.' 

*^ But how am I wandering ; you will think I am al<^ 
most returned to second childhood by filling so much 
of my paper with such trifling ruminations as these : 
you know enough of me, however, to bear with my 
infirmiiy when I talk of myself, and though I tell 
more than any wise man would, when I am seized 
with a fit of egotism, I conceal more than the wisest 
among my indulgent and compassionate friends caH 
guess. So no more sentimentality at present. 

" I reached Derby from the railway station in less 
than two hours, though the line is seven or eight miles 
longer than the coach road. It runs through Eeking- 
ton meadows below your old Nun's-bridge district, 
near the river under Spinkhill, and cuts Benishaw 
Park at the lower part near the place where we used 
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to go to sit in a grove and a hermitage in the years of 
romance, when — ^you know when. With my usual 
luck to be too late, when it is a virtue to be too soon, 
our train reached the station at the very minute when 
the Nottingham train had set out. By the latter I 
meant to have proceeded to Burroway, but ^ time and 
tide' have got a partner in their trade of ' staying 
for no man/ and before I knew my misfortune, the 
whistle had sung, the engine had snorted, the wheels 
were ringing, the steam was trailing, and the Ipng 
row of carriages were thundering and lightning along 
the road. * Away went Gilpin, and away went Gilpin's 
hat and wig ; ' but Gilpin's horse, long-winded as he 
was, and likely to run in that song while the world 
lasts, for aught I know, neither ran at such a rate as 
the locomotive's, nor was Gilpin's hat or wig left more 
hopelessly behind than was I, staring after the train 
that seemed to vanish from my eyes ; when one of the 
station-men coolly asked me if I would dine at the 
place, and on my declining, another quite as civilly 
told me that I must wait four hours and a half for 
the next train, if I pleased. I did not please, how- 
ever, but was under the necessity of going to Derby, 
and taking a fly to Ockbrook, which cost me eight 
times as much as my fare would have been in the 
Nottingham train. So that you see I can spend time 
and money, by burning each, as the proverb says of 
the candle, at both ends. 
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'' Here I came to the end of my joamey-adventtureSy 
and having abeady told you that I have nothing to 
say of what has — or rather has not, happened since^ 
there is a prospect which I hail of being able to come 
to the end of this letter before the Post sets oat, and 
leaves me^ if I miss it, six times as many hours be~ 
hind in despatching it to Sheffield, as I myself was 
left in the lurch on my arriving at Perby the other 
day. 

'^ I hope you have passed through all your revo- 
lutionary achievements at the Mount, and are now 
breathing in peace, without a spark of fire from the 
top of the house to the bottom, feasting on ice-creams 
and custardj and sleeping with all the windows in the 
three stories open. I do not intend to disturb your 
repose, or throw you into a fever, by praying for a 
handful of fire in the little grate, before Monday next, 
towards evening, when I shall be glad to say, ^ Neigh- 
bour, I am come to torment you,' in that way. 
may it never be in any other ! May you be happy 
with that happiness in this life, which is the earnest 
of happiness in eternity, and may I be privileged to 
share both with you, if I can add nothing to the for- 
mer, for, in the latter, there will be fulness of joy. 
Amen ! Give my kindest regards to our friends, whom 
you may happen to see, the Smiths of Stone Grove, 
the Boberts's of Park Grange, the Holland of the Mu- 
sic Hall, and, and, and, — ^you may add the names of 
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ihe fiiiti My brother, fttid sister, and Harriet send 
ihdir best remembrances and thanks to yon for jonr 
past.kindn^si! to Harriets 

" I am yonr affectionate Friend, 

" J. MONTOOMEBT." 



We have thtls traced Montgomery's life from his 
birth, in 1771, to his retirement from business, in 
18S5. Quotations from his Poetical Works have been 
made, on which his high claims and reputation, as 
one of our National Poets, might be safely tentored 
to rest. Passages have been given, as specimens, of 
his comments as a public journalist ; which, had 
dnr plan admitted, might have been greatly multiplied. 
Many of the editorial Articles in the " Iris" display, 
in a greater 6r less degree, the nndefinable grace and 
oharm peculiar to " Prose by a Poet." They are ad- 
mirable for the point and beauty of their style ; illu- 
mined, as it is, by the flashes of wit and humour that 
eonstantly play and sparkle around. They are dis- 
tinguished for the ardent spirit of patriotism which 
ihey breathe, and for the liberal political principles 
they advocate and defend. Despotism, slavery, inhu- 
manity, and wrong, in every form, they expose and 
denounce; while the personal independence and ho- 
nesty of the editor is legible in almost every column. 
They also aibrd vivid glimpses of ** the state of the 
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tuneSj" both as it regards this town, md the nation, 
at the closing period of the last, and the beginultlg 
of the present, century. From his OBSBETAnoNS and 
Opinions on certain authors and th^ works, together 
with other information^ the reader may form dome eiS^ 
timate of hid skilly abilityi and diligence, as a Lite- 
halAy Obitio. He may, also, possibly feel some littie 
surprise, (as the present author certainly has done), at 
the wide range to which Montgomery's literary labours 
extended in the Taried shape of Beriews, Introductory 
Essays, Lectures, Contributions to Lardner's Gydo* 
psBdia, and other forms of Periodical Literature. All 
thisi it sholild be remembered, was in addition to his 
stated labours as a Public Journalist, his trade as H 
Printer, and the composition and publication of his 
Poetical Works. Lastly^ the reader has been for- 
nished with a few of his fkeb utte&anoes and 
o^iNioNB^ expressed in the course of conTersation or 
correspondence! which, like sudden gleams of sun^ 
light, rcTcal and display the peculiar traits of his 
truly originid character^ 

VI. 

We shall now conclude with a brief record, and es- 
timate, of Montgomery's laboubs, ohabaoteb, and 
woBKS ; together with an account of the last closing 
scene of his life. 
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From the time of his retirement from business^ in 
1825, to the day of his death, he was fully occnpied 
with his literary pnrsnits, and by his varied engage- 
ments as a Philanthopist, and a Christian man. Of 
the real nature, valne, and extent of these labours, 
especially of the kind of works last named, both before 
this era and afterwards, none would form any just 
conception from the disparaging tone in which he 
ever spoke both of himself, and his doings. His 
course of steady efforts in promoting objects of bene- 
ficence, and the cause of rehgion, as Foster says of 
John Howard, " by being tmintermitted had an equa- 
bility of manner which scarcely appeared to exceed 
the tone of a calm consistency, so totally the reverse 
of any thing like turbulence or agitation." When he 
retired from trade it was not to live the life of a re- 
cluse, or of indolent self-indulgence. He was not 
content merely to utter poetic aspirations for the wel- 
fare of his fellow men, but laid himself out in per- 
sonal efforts to promote it. Neither his Religion, or 
his Philanthropy, in any degree partook of that sickly 
sentimentalism which evaporates in a sigh, or a tear. 
Both were eminently practical. 

In illustration of this we may remark, that he ad- 
vocated the cause of populae education, in con- 
nexion with religion, at a time when it was less 
^'popular" to do so than it is now; in fact, when 
all such schemes were regarded with a suspicious 
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eye, and treated with open, or ill-concealed, hostility. 
In 1809, the celebrated Joseph Lancaster visited 
Sheffield, to explain his system of education. A large 
School was in consequence established; and Montgo- 
mery was not only an original subscriber, but took 
a personal interest and share in the management and 
success of the institution, regularly attending the 
meetings of the committee, as long as he lived. The 
same was the case with the " Mechanics' Library," 
of which he was the President from its formation; 
including a period of thirty years. This position he 
held, not as a mere nominal honour, but until the last 
few years of his life, he was accustomed to attend the 
monthly meetings of the committee, and to aid, by 
his wise counsels, the practical workings of the so- 
ciety. " There is no institution," said he, " that I 
look upon with more pride. There is none on which 
I shall look with more satisfaction to the last day of 
my life, if it fulfil the purpose for which it was es- 
tabUshed." 

His attachment to the cause of Sunday Schools 
is well known. This too was manifested in a practical 
form. He was early " induced to accept in a Sunday 
school the office of a religious instructor, i. e., to 
withdraw a score of boys and girls into a closet, and 
there address them, and pray with them, faithfully 
and affectionately. Long and zealously did he fulfil 
these sabbath-morning engagements; and hundreds 
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of ehlldren, who have fiince fonaed a part of the ctir- 
rent generation of men and women in Sheffield, can 
well recoUeet, and many of them with gratitude recal 
tiie hours when they enjoyed the privilege of Mont* 
gomery's personal instruetionB." In the smnmer 
months of 1818, he undertook, along with his friepd 
Mr. Oeorge Bennet, to visit all the Schools, being 
more than forty, comprised in the Sheffield Sunday 
School Union; and especially the country schools. 
In a report of this institution, drawn up by Mont- 
gomery, he says, — 

^^ On many — on all of these sabbath day's jour- 
neys. He who walked unknown with the two disciples 
to Emmaus accompanied us, not, we trust, unknown, 
though unseen. In these sabbath walks, while we 
enlarged our knowledge of the adjacent district, its 
mountains and valleys, its tracts of waste and culti- 
vation, its woods and waters, and its inhabited places, 
till every hamlet was endeared to our remembrance 
by some particular and delightful associations, we 
were more a/nd more deeply impressed tdih the utiUty 
amd necessity ofStmday Schools.'^ 

The two Mends, also, undertook a wider tour to col- 
lect subscriptions in support of *^ Botherham College,'* 
an institution belonging to the Independent denomi- 
nation, during which two incidents occurred. While 
staying on the Gheslure side of the Mersey, Mont- 
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gom&ry was induced for Giejirst, and, also» the last 
time in his life, fonnally to engage in pulpit exer- 
cise ! The other incident was that at this place *' they 
found a talented young Sootchman of the name of 
Smithy who acted as private tutor and domestic chap- 
lain to the family/' This interview proved the pro- 
vidential means hy which the Bev. Thomas Smitbi 
A.M.y became the Glasrical Tutor of iElotherham Gol*< 
lege, and the pastor of the Nether Chapel congrega- 
tion, in Sheffield; both which positions be held with 
honour and esteem for above thirty years; and during 
that time enjoyed the Poet's intimate feiendghip, 

Montgomery's regard for the Bibls Sooisty was 
manifested in a similar way, by taking tours tp yarions 
parts of the kingdom, in company with bis friend Bow^ 
land Hodgson, Esq., to advocate its claims. When in 
his seventieth year, he visited Scotland and Ireland 
on a tour on behalf of the Moravian Missions j and in 
both countries he was received with distinguished 
marks of honour and respect. While in Scotland, we 
must just notice his visit to his birthplace. On his 
arrival at Irvine, he was immediately made a freeman 
of that ancient and loyal Burgh. ^' I cannot say more 
than that the heart of all Irvine seemed to be moved 
on the occasion; and of every soul in it, old and young^ 
rich and poor, to hail me to my birth-place. I went 
to see the humble cottage where my mother forgot 
her pains in the joy that a man child was bom to the 
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world ; and attached to it was the little chapel which, 
after my fiGither left it, was no longer used as a sanc- 
tuary. There are now in it five or six looms for the 
manufieuiture of shawls or some other articles ; but, 
on looking round, I at once recollected the house and 
the chapel, though I left it before I was five years old ; 
and, on walking to the end of the chapel, to my great 
surprise I found a tablet on which was painted an ac- 
count of the time when I was bom, and underneath 
was placed some lines from one of my Poems, where 
I allude to the place of my birth and my parents* 
death. I had no idea, till I came to Irvine, how 
great a man I was." 

Amongst other public institutions Montgomery was 
an early supporter, if not one of the founders, of the 
Sheffield Oenebal Infibmaby. His concern for its 
prosperity was ever deep and earnest. As years ad- 
vanced it became bound to his heart by many che- 
rished remembrances of the past ; and endeared to 
his benevolent sympathies as the means of alleviatiug 
human suffering, and restoring the light of health 
and joy to many an anxious household. Though 
latterly oppressed with the infirmities of age, he was 
seldom absent from the weekly meetings of the Board ; 
and actually filled his post on the Friday preceding 
his death, which occurred on the Sunday. 

He possessed^ in an eminent degree, a benevolent 
disposition. As an illustration, his biographers, after 
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citing a special instance of it, say, — " His generosity 
indeed was not less conspicuous than his genius; and 
to say nothing of other cases, the foregoing remarks 
suggest a passing reference to a particular transaction, 
in which he voluntarily paid more than a thousand 
guineas to satisfy claims upon a person whose credi- 
tors neither had, nor pretended to have, against the 
Poet any claim, either in law, or equiiy, more than 
they have against the most indifferent reader of this 
page ; nor did we ever hear him thus specifically men- 
tion the case." 

Allied to this kind-hearted HheraUty was his compa- 
ratiye indifference in the management of his monetary 
affisdrs, which is descrihed as follows : — " Montgomery's 
attention to pecuniary affairs — where his own interests 
only were concerned — ^was truly poetical^ if we may 
thus designate an indifference almost amounting to 
culpahiliiy. Such of his debtors as could obtain their 
accounts might discharge them if they chose to do 
BO : but, if not themselyes weary of taking credit, they 
were in little danger of being asked for the money. 
It is equally worthy of remark, that no person was 
ever more punctual in his payments than Montgo- 
mery ; not a single instance having been known of a 
traveller, or other claimant, ever leaving the office with 
his account unpaid. He never in his life sued any one 
for debt ; and it is no hyperbole to say, that he lost 
htmdreda ofpomis under the statute of limitations," 
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Beferrmg to the same point, he himself, in a letter 
to his friend, Mr. George Bennet, says, — "I am not 
rich, I never took the means to he so ; I have often 
said that I could not afford to pay the price of wealth; 
and that as there was neither a law of nature, nor an 
act of Parliament, to compel me to become rich, I 
would not sell all my peace of mind, nor consume 
my time in gathering what I might never enjoy, I 
do npt despise money ; I love it as much as any man 
ought to do, and perhaps something more at particu- 
lar times ; but a small provision is enough for my few 
wants, and the Lord has made that provision for me. 
I owe it all to Him ; I cannot say that my skill, or 
industry, or merit of any kind has acqmred it ; I have 
received it as a free gift at His hands, and to Him I 
would consecrate it, and every other talent, as an un- 
profitable servant at the best, and too often as a sloth* 
ful and wicked one." 

As a Politician Montgomery belonged to no par- 
ticular party exclusively. Liberal in his political prin- 
ciples, views, and aspirations, yet he constantly main- 
tained his own individual, and sometimes peculiar 
notions, as to the best mode of carrying them into 
practical effect. *' It cannot be denied," he says, 
^^ that on the most important questions which have 
exercised the understandings or the sympathies of the 
people of England, I have never flinched from declar- 
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ing my own Bentimeuts^ at the Baoriflce of both popu- 
larity and interest.'* Like many other thoaghtfnl 
men^ who have deemed it no inconeisteney to correct 
their personal opinions by the aid of increasing light 
and information, some of Montgomery's early politi- 
cal views became modified by events and experience. 
But he ever remained the steady Patriot, firmly at- 
tached to the great principles of constitational li- 
berty; the sworn foe of Despotism and Slavery in 
every form, and true to his old motto, ** England 

WITH ALL T:^ vaults I LOVB THEB STILL." 

" Amidst the ooean-wayes that never rest, 
My lovely Isle, be thoq the luOcyon's pe«t ; 
Amidst the natioiif , eyennove in anoi, 
Be thou a haven, safe from all alanna { 
Alone immovable 'midst rains stand* 
The nnfailing hope of every failing land : . 
To thee f6r refogQ UBgs enthroned repair ; 
Slaves flook to breathe the freedom of thine air. 
Hither, from ehains and yokes, let enles bend 
Their footsteps; hen the friendless And a friend; 
The oomitry of manldnd shall Britain be. 
The home of peace, the irtiole woild's saactiiary.*' 

As a Philanthbopist he was distinguished by his 
modest and hearty support to every institution that 
had for its object the wel&re of the bodies, or the 
improvement of the minds, of his fellows. *^ I have 
been yonr fellow-labourer," says he, *' in many a 
great and good work for the amelioration of the con- 
dition, not of the poor only, but of every class of the 

F 2 
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community in SheiBield and Hallamshire." His be- 
nevolence was wide in the range of its sympathies. 
It embraced the poor and afflicted, the ignorant and 
the wretched, the young and the old. It included 
alike the degraded slave and the despised chimney- 
sweep. It felt interested in the welfare of an Infant 
School, or in the Society formed to promote the ne- 
cessary comforts of the class of poor and ^^ Aged 
Females." For many years it furnished a part of 
his daily work, either personally, or by pen, thus to 
** attend to the neglected." To. him may be applied 
the lines he wrote on Richard Reynolds : — 

Kindness all his looks expressed, 

Charity was every word ; 
Him the eye beheld, and bless'd ; 

And the ear rejoiced that heard. 

liike a patriarchal sage. 

Holy, humble, courteous, mild, 
He ootdd blend the awe of age 

With the sweetness of a child. 

Deeds of mercy, deeds nnloiown, 

Shall eternity record, 
Which he durst not call his own. 

For he did them to the Loan. 

Montgomery's personal appeabance it would be 
difficult, not to say impossible, to describe, so as 
to convey to one who never saw him anything like a 
clear and correct conception. Suffice it to say, that 
he was ^bout the middle me, of slender make, with 
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the Btndent-stoop of the shoulders; and when seen 
ont of doors, even in summer, he generally wore a 
top coat, and his chin enveloped nearly to the mouth 
with a broad scarf. His complexion was very fiEur, and 
his forehead high, with a nose somewhat of the Boman 
type, surmounted by spectacles, through the glasses 
of which peered bright hazel eyes, whose glances, 
when animated with his subject, were, according to 
Mrs, Hofland, " absolutely electrical." In fact, it 
was the expression which the eye, when lighted up, 
gave to the entire features, which was the chief 
cause of all the portraits failing truly to represent 
him. Of the fsci of failure in this respect the Poet 
himself was fully aware, as the following playful re- 
marks, in a letter to a friend, will shew. '* I send the 
only miniature that I have ; which is perhaps a like* 
ness of my features, but certainly a spiritless portrait. 
I have repeatedly sat to artists, but none has ever 
made any thing of me worth looking at ; how I am 
to face posterity I know not; and I blush to think of 
such an interview, lean and lank, and unintellig^t as 
my pictured phizzes are ! No matter ; I shall not be 
present at the said interview, even if it takes place ; 
that is quite certain, paradoxical as it may appear." 

With a bodily constitution e^^ceedingly delicate and 
sensitive, he had little of that natural courage which 
very much depends on physical organisation. But 
he possessed a high degree of moral courage^ which 
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would oeHainly hftve carried hinii though trembling 
at every step, to the scaffold, or the stake, rather 
than violate the dictates of conscience. '' I am the 
feeblest of human beings in my own strength/' he 
writes^ '^but I trust I could go through any trial, 
or even death itself, if the conscientious discharge of ft 
corpbrate trust, or a religious obligation, required it." 
He furnished an example of the union of rare talents 
with great goodness. His life was distinguished for 
sincerity, purity, and Ohristian consistency* It was 
the samtlineeB of his character which secured for him 
the reverence and affection of thousands mentally dis- 
qualified for duly estimating his intellectual abilities* 
The relation of his moral virtues to his poetic genius 
may not inaptly be expressed by a beautiful simile of 
his own,— 

** Pure ftd ft Tereafh of snow on April flowers.'* 

Indeed, whatever may be the natural qualities of his 
genius, it is the tone of simple, earnest, and elevated 
piETf , which stamps his poetry with that moral grace 
and beauty peculiarly its own. It is this sanctified 
feeling which breathes as a spirit of life through 
his strains, whether they swell into sweetness, like 
woodland music; or sparkle with the brilliance of the 
northern star. His themes include in their range 
whatever is beautiful in creation, or excellent in vir- 
tue ; all that is elevating in religion and important in 
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human destiny; thonghts that "breathe" and emo- 
tions that " bum;" hopes and fears joyful as heaven, 
or solemn as eternity. It is as the Ghbistian Poet 
that he occupies his true and lasting position. 

The following extract from a short and beautiful 
letter, dated December 2nd, 1851, written soon after 
he had attained the advanced age of eighty years, 
strikingly exhibits the humble, happy, and Christian 
state of his mind at that period ; as he calmly looked 
" onward and backward, around and within." 

" An eightieth birthday can occur once only, once 
in a life, though this were prolonged to the age of 
Methuselah; and having now reached the last mile- 
stone, distinctly marked on the pilgrimage (Psalm xc. 
10.) from the cradle to the grave, beyond which there 
is no track, except over stumbling stones and among 
pitfalls, to the end of all things on earth, I am neces- 
sarily looking onward and backward, around and 
within me, to ascertain where I am, what I am, 
and whither I am going. Of the past, I may say, 
' Goodness and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life ;' and of iiie future, my heart's desire and 
prayer is, that I may, in my last hour, have the blessed 
hope in me to realise the fulfilment of the remaining 
clause of the text (Psalm xxxm. 6.) * I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever.' The whole of a 
Christian life is thus set forth, in such few and beau- 
tiful words as are to be found nowhere but in scripture 
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given by inspiration of God ; and they involve a ful- 
ness of divine meaning, which the revelations of a 
happy eternity alone can unfold to the comprehension 
of a created mind, — and that a renewed mind, made 
perfect in love." 

We have thus endeavoured to fulfil the design, 
stated at the outset, of giving such a Sketch of Mont- 
gomery's Life, chiefly illustrated by his own words, as 
may enable the general reader to form a tolerably 
clear conception, and correct estimate, of his character, 
in its entirety; not merely as a Poet, but, also, as a 
Patbiot, a PhuiAnthbopist, and a Chbistian Man. 



On the afternoon of an April day, in 1854, the pre- 
sent author saw him, apparently in his usual health, 
walking up the Norfolk row. He was just about to 
cross the road to enjoy the privilege of shaking hands 
with the venerable Poet, but, hesitating to do so, the 
precious opportunity was lost. It proved to be the 
last : for within the brief space of twenty-four hours 
Montgomery had exchanged time for eternity, earth 
for heaven. The particular circumstances connected 
with his death are as follows. 

*' On the afternoon of Saturday, April 29ih, Mont- 
gomery called upon Mr. Holland, at the Music Hall, 
and in reply to the inquiry about his health, placed his 
hand on his breast, and said, ^I feel considerable op- 
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pression here, as well as uneasiness at the stomach.' '* 
From this last interview with his worthy friend and 
biographer he returned home ^' apparently as usual ; 
but in the evening, although he did not complain, he 
appeared fidgetty ; and at family worship somewhat 
surprised Miss Gales by handing her the Bible, with 
the remark, ' Sarah, you must read !' She did so ; 
he then knelt down and prayed with a peculiar pathos 
and tremor of voice which excited attention, but led to 
no remark, as he afterwards conversed while smoking 
his pipe, as was his custom before going to rest. 
Nothing was heard of him during the night; and 
about eight o'clock in the morning one of the ser- 
vants knocked at the chamber door, but on receiv- 
ing no answer she opened it, and looking in saw 
her master on the floor. On obtaining assistance and 
helping him into bed, he presently recovered con- 
sciousness, and said he believed he had been some 
hours on the floor, and apprehended he had suffered 
an attack of paralysis. Mr. Favell, the surgeon, was 
immediately summoned; he came at once, declared 
there was no symptoms of paralysis, and stayed until 
his patient had so rallied, apparently in every respecti 
that he left him with confidence and assurance of 
prompt restoration : and so &r did this augury ap- 
pear justified that he ate a little dinner, and con-^ 
versed with Miss Gales as usual. But about half^ 
past three in the afternoon; while she was sitting by 
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his bedside, and watching him apparently asleep, she 
noticed a sudden but slight alteration in his features. 
In a few minutes the spirit fled ; and the clay, placid 
and beautiful even in its inanimation, was all that re- 
mained on earth of one who had previously filled so 
large a space in the liTing sympathy of his fellow- 
creatures." 

Thus died in peace James Montgomery, on the 
80th of April, 1854, in the 88rd year of his age. 

HiB life so sweetly ceased to be^ 
It lapsed in inunoztality. 

On the llih of May he was interred in the grounds 
of the Shefl&eld General Cemetery. His body was 
conveyed to its last resting place with all the solem- 
nities and honours of a public funeral; and amidst 
such demonstrations of respect as were never before 
paid to any individual in Sheffield. His funeral was 
not one of mere ordinary pomp and show ; but it was 
the symbol that gave visible and appropriate expres- 
sion to the warm sympathies of ten thousand hearts. 
The shops were generally closed, and the houses, for 
the most part, along the entire route through which 
the procession passed, exhibited the usual signs of 
mourning. The manufEUstories were, in many cases, 
empty. The grave-side of the departed Poet pre- 
sented a spectacle truly affecting, and morally beauti- 
ful. The magistrates and the public authorities^ in- 
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eluding one of the Borongh members, Mr. Hadfield ; 
the officers and representatiyes of the educational and 
charitable institutions in the town; together with 
Ministers of Beligion of all denominations, were gath- 
ered on that spot. Politicians, of varying shades; the 
gentry, the manu£EU9turers, and the working classes ; 
all, for the time, merged their distinctions, while, with 
the mark of deep seriousness on almost every counte- 
nance, they united in paying the last tribute of respect 
to the revered dead. So, after the dirge-strain of the 
martial music had died away, and as the burial ser- 
vice of the Church of England was being impressively 
read, the mortal form of the deceased was committed 
to the dust, ^' in sure and certain hope of a glorious 
resurrection." All the services were conducted under 
the open sky, and amidst the assembled multitude. 

Accompanied with similar outward tokens of pubUc 
interest, a 'Monument has since been erected over his 
remains. It consists of a bronze statue, elevated on a 
pedestal, and was executed by the distinguished sculp- 
tor, John Bell, Esq. The figure represents him as 
standing in a speaking attitude, with a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures resting on his left arm; while his 
right hand is placed on a scroll, significant of his 
PoETBY in manuscript. In the front of the pedestal 
is the following inscription: — 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY, 

9Sont 

AT lEVINB, SCOTLAND, 

KOYBMBBB 4th, 1771 1 

AT THE MOUNT, SHEFFIELD, 

(After a Besidenoe of moie than Half a Century,) 

AFBIL aOTH, 1854, 

IK TH1D 83BD YSAB OF HIS AOB. 

THE TEACHEBS, SCHOLABS, AND FBIENDS 
OP SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN SHEFFIELD, 

ABSZSTBD BT PtTBLIO 8UB8CBIPTIOK, 

HAVE ERECTED THIS MONUMENT 
£n Jltmots of 

THETB BEVEBED TOWNSMAN, 

On the other side is inscribed as follows : — 

BELOVED BY ALL WHO KNEW HIM, 

THE CHRISTIAN POET, 

PATEIOT, 
AlO) PHTT. ANTHBOPIST. 

WHEEEVEE POETBY IS BEAD, OB CHBISTIAN 
HYMNS ABE SUNG, 

IN THE EKOLISH LANGUAOS, 

"2rj HEINQ D£AD, TJET aPEAKETH,** 

BY THE GENIUS, PIETY, AND TASTE EMBODIED 

IN HIS WRITINGS. 
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Human life, viewed in one aspect, how shadowy 
and fleeting ; as regarded in another, and that the 
most important, what a solemn reality ! This is ever 
80 in fact; bnt is more especially seen and felt to be 
such as men approach, or contemplate, its close. To 
each individual, whatever his sphere, belongs a per- 
sonal history and responsibility; the ultimate issue 
of life being his own final destiny beyond the grave, 
and its practical influence, for good or evil, on his 
fellow men. To say nothing of other objects, one 
special moral end which Biography is intended and 
calculated to subserve, consists in furnishing examples 
worthy to imitate, or adapted to warn. Oifted alike 
by nature with intellectual and poetic powers of a high 
order, Montgomery and Byron exhibit a striking il-* 
lustration of the difference between the pole-star which 
guides, and the false-light that wrecks. 

In closing the memoirs of any distinguished Man, 
it is not unnatural for the thoughtful reader to pause, 
and ask, — ^Now, on the whole, vraAT was he? and 
WHAT lessons DOES HIS LIFE TEAOH? A fow Con- 
cluding observations must suffice in reply to these 
supposed queries, so far as they may relate to the 
subject of the present work. 

The early portion of Montgomery's life was singu- 
lar, and its whole course highly instructive. Starting 
under the disadvantages of a state of orphanage, after 
be had acquired the rudiments of a liberal education 
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at the Morayian school, and some basiness habits in 
the two successive village shopsi his lot was nnex* 
pectedly cast amidst the bnsy activities of a large 
manoiaotiiring town. Here he arrived just at that 
eventfiQ period, when the very foundations of society 
throughout Europe were shaken; and the mind of the 
nation was in a state of intense political excitement. 
On the swelling tide of that tossing ocean of human 
thought and passion, his bark was thus fiBurly launched, 
to sink, or swim. He became connected, not with 
the ordinary trade of the town, but with the Pbesb. 
A comparative youth, fresh from the country, with 
little knowledge of mankind, and no experience in 
public affieurs, yet, no sooner had he entered the News- 
paper Office than it became apparent that he had ob« 
tained his proper position. He was found, ere long, 
fully competent to discharge the duties, and sustain 
the responsibilities, of conducting the weekly journal. 
Placed by the hand of Providence in this post, he took 
a prominent part in that war of great principles, the 
beneficial and peaceful results of which we now enjoy, 
in the forms of civil and religious privilege; including 
the varied perscmal and social advantages which have 
flowed from our consequent state of national prospe- 
rity. Out of this conflict he came with a patriotism 
unstained. 

Extremely sensitive, both in body and mind, the 
highly poetic temperament with which nature had en- 
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dowed him was balanced, and regulated, by the posses- 
sion of strong conunon sense. His fervid imagination 
was allied with that soundness of judgment, and prao- 
tical sagacity, which preserved him from many sur« 
rounding perils, and kept him out of far more serious 
difficulties than those into which he actually fell. 
Whilst engaging in poetic and intellectual pursuits 
with an impassioned ardour, he, at the same time, 
steadily worked his way to his respectable standing as 
a tradesman, — considered as distinct from that he ac- 
quired as a literary man, — by the ordinary means of 
personal diligence and industry. This doubtless was 
reaUy the &ct, notvdthstanding his depreciatory re- 
marks to the contraiy effect, in a letter already quoted. 
The mere gratification of his mental tastes was seldom 
allowed to interfere with the punctual discharge of his 
individual duties, either as a tradesman, a citizen, or 
a Christian. Possessed of genius, and natural abili- 
ties, of no common order, yet was he especially dis- 
tinguished for those moral qualities which, after all, 
are the most important, as forming the basis on which 
all true excellence rests. Though, like every other 
mortal, imperfect, and, at the best, but partiy sancti- 
fied ; yet to him belonged, in no ordinary degree, that 
purity of principle, which shews itself in rectitude of 
conduct, including a honesty of purpose too transpa- 
rent to admit of disguise. Need it be said, that he 
was remarkable, too, for that strict eonseientiousness, 
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the scraples of which most be obseired, at the cost of 
any saerifioe. His was a beneyolence erer manifestiiig 
itself in acts of lining sympathy ; and his entire cha- 
racter was crowned by the all-pervading inflaence of 
that sincere and fervent piety, which evinced its re- 
ality by bringing forth appropriate " frnits." As a 
CHBJffrujsf, he can have no higher praise, than what 
may be truly said of him, that he mnch resembled his 
Divine Lord and Master. 

He, in a special manner, affords an example to re- 
buke the proud fidlacy, or the mistaken assumption, 
which, to a certain extent, pervades and corrupts the 
current literature of the present day; and which con- 
sists in the notion, ofkener implied than expressed, 
that there is something inconsistent and incongruous 
between a cultivated intellect and refined taste, and 
the profession of evangelical piety. One cause, as 
Foster remarks, of this prejudice and distrust, srises 
from the fact of its being the religion of great num- 
bers of weak, ignorant, and untutored minds. That, 
in its own nature, it is not incompatible, but strictly 
congenial, vdth the most elevated taste, refined sen- 
sibilities, and undoubted genius, the life of Mont- 
gomeiy supplies a striking proof and illustration. 
The fact that religion, in its evangelical form, is 
embraced and cherished by multitudes of the poor, 
the weak, and the uninstructed, is not only admitted, 
but is the very one wherein consists its special glory. 
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Evangelical trnih, revealing Ood's merciful provi- 
sion for the race — a remedy to reach man in the 
lowest depths of his moral degradation — thus mani- 
fests its adaptation to his nature, and necessities, in 
all the varieties of his mental and social condition; 
just as the air he breathes proves itself to be suited 
to the purposes of his animal life. Food and air 
sustain equally the life and health of the philosopher 
and the peasant ; and this quite irrespective of the 
circumstance that the one understands the chemical 
processes of digestion, and the composition of the 
atmosphere; and the other does not. But it is the 
simple fjEtct of receiving them that is the thing neces- 
sary to secure the chief benefit each may derive. Un- 
like the ancient systems of philosophy, ^^ to the poor 
the Gospel is preached;'* and to the fuU extent in 
which evangelical religion is received, it tends to en- 
lighten and elevate, to ennoble and bless. '^ Its es- 
sential sublimity is as incapable of being reduced to 
littleness, as its purity is of uniting with vice." 
. Montgomery's character and conduct, also, furnish 
an impressive lesson for the cultivation of Catholi- 
city OF 8PIBIT. There are some men who are so 
fully animated by the pure and loving spirit of their 
Divine Master, and whose practical efforts of Christian 
philanthropy are so self-denying and comprehensive, 
that it is instinctively felt to be a kind of sacrilege 
on our common Christianity for any sect, or party, 

a 
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to claim them as ezclnsiYely its own. To this class 
John Howard and James Montgomery alike belong. 
Being by birth, education, and subsequent profession, 
a member of a sect haYing no worshipping congrega- 
tion in the town, he became, in the course of his long 
life, religiously connected, in Yarying degrees of in- 
timacy and relation, with the different Christian de- 
nominations; including the Established Church, the 
Methodists, and the Dissenters. But the relation- 
ship was CYer such as precluded any one of them 
from possessing oYor him an absolute claim. 

In his person and conduct were strikingly exempli- 
fied the two distinct aspects and obligations of Chris- 
tian life; the indiyidual and the social. While 
true religion is CYer founded on personal couYiction 
and experience, yet the instinctiYe impulse and desire 
of the renewed soul is for "the communion of saints." 
Personal couYiction demands freedom for the Ycry 
possibility of its existence; as well as for its scope of 
action. Fellowship requires mutual affection and 
forbearance; as the necessary means of i^s mainten- 
ance, and the condition of its reality. Uniformity 
and uniiy are not the same, but two distinct things. 
The former chiefly relates to the intellect; and when 
without the other, becomes a Yeiy cold, dead, and for- 
mal sort of thing. The latter, to be at all worthy of 
the name, is a matter of the heart, rather than of 
the head; being simply the outward expression of 
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those internal Christian feelings, which are fuU of life 
and warmth, activity and power. Christian unity sup- 
poses diversity of judgment, in non-essentials, to be 
possible and consistent with oneness of spirit. It 
has its seat in the affections, and its centre in Christ; 
andy therefore, should never be attempted to be 
sought, as most certainly it can never be attained, 
at the expense, as Bacon says, of *' dissolving and 
defacing the laws of charity." Denominational dis- 
tinctions are both reasonable and morally right in 
themselves ; being the natural manifestation, and re- • 
suit, of the individual judgment and conscience. They 
are, also, strictly consistent with the maintenance of 
union and communion, both by individuals and 
Churches, when animated by the living spirit of that 
" charily," which is declared to be "the bond of per- 
fectness." 

Montgomery, as belonging to " The United Breth- 
ren," conscientiously believed the doctrines, and was 
sincerely attached to the forms and usages of the Mo- 
ravian Church. Yet was he, for the greater part of his 
life, also, associated with, and cordially welcomed by, 
other religious denominations. Thus he exemplified, 
in his own person, an instance of the minor " differ- 
ences" which have hitherto existed, and will probably 
continue to exist, in the Christian Church while on 
earth; and« also, furnished, by his conduct, an ex- 
ample of that Christian " uniiy," which ought ever 

a 2 
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to be cherished and manifested; that the prayer of 
die Saviour for his future disciples, '^ that they all 
might be one/' shall be fulfilled, and that so, in con- 
sequence, ''the world might believe." The whole 
matter he has beautifully expressed in the single 
line — 

" Distinct as the billoWf and ohb as the sea. 

Montgomery long stood associated, in various de- 
grees of relation, with many of the Benevolent and 
Religious Societies, which distinguish our country and 
age ; and he exerted a considerable influence in pro- 
moting their success. In whatever concerned the in- 
tellectual and spiritual welfare of mankind, he ever 
took a deep and practical interest. The great '' Mis- 
sionary Enterprise'* was more especially bound to his 
heart by the strong ties of Christian obligation, and 
the devoted example of his parents. He sympathised 
with every effort to extend the Ught of the Oospel into 
the dark realms of heathenism; where the religion 
professed is a falsehood, and its worship often only 
another name for human folly, pollution, and guilt. 
Amidst all his labours he constantly looked forward, 
in prayer, and with hope, to that bright futube, which 
the vision of prophecy reveals, when idolatry shall be 
destroyed and war shall cease ; slavery be abolished 
and despotism perish ; when superstition shall die and 
crime become extinct; and when all nations shall ao-^ 
knowledge the sway, and bow in subjection to the righ- 
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teous sceptre of Him, who is '' the Pbince of the 
kings of the earth." 

He, also, occupied that place in connexion with the 
NATIONAL LITERATURE of his day, which enabled him 
to exert an influence over its taste, and morals, of the 
most purifying and elevating tendency ; the beneficial 
effects of which have not ceased to be felt. His '* foot- 
prints on the sands of time" are left distinctly yisible ; 
and his mark. remains uneffaced on the current reli- 
gious thought and sentiment of the age. His name 
is indelibly inscribed on the glorious roll of British 
Bards and Philanthropists; and it is most deeply en- 
shrined in the heart of the Christian Church. His 
strains, as the '^ sweet singer of Israel," are heard on 
each Sabbath morning, rising up from various parts 
of the earth; and we may venture to predict, that 
his " Songs of Zion," and his " Christian Hymns," 
will continue to be heard so long as the spirit of Evan- 
gelical piety lives, and the English language shall 
last. We, also, presume to think, that in the ages to 
come, whether in the crowded city, or the secluded 
village, wherever the true nature of prayer is taught, 
or its influence felt, the living force and beauty of 
the following simple words will never be exceeded by^ 
any other form that the English tongue can supply. 

pBATsa Is the soul's sinoero desire, 

Utter'd or nnespress'd ; 
The motioa of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the hreast. 
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Frxyet it the burthen of a aigh. 

The falling of a tear ; 
The upwazd glancmg of an eye, 

Whm none but God ia near. 

Pnyer is the simpleBt f onn of apeeoh 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest stiains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath. 

The C3mBtian*8 native air ; 
His -watchword at the gates of death, 

Hb bntbbs Hbavsn with Pbatbb. 

Nor shall that jubilant song, sounding clear and loud^ 
like the festival trumpets of the Jewish priests, ever 
be forgotten by the Christian Church ; the strains of 
which, perchance, may be heard breaking on the si- 
lence and soUtude of the A&ican wilderness, or awak- 
ing the echoes of the Australian forests. 

HabkI the song of jubilee; 

Loud as mighty thunders roar. 
Or the fulness of the sea. 

When it Weaks upon the shore. 
Hallelujah, for the Lobd 

Goo OmiiPOTBiiT shall reign ; 
Hallelujah, let the word 

Echo through the earth and main. 

Hallelujah I— hark ! the sound. 

From the depths unto the skies, 
Wakes above, beneath, around, 

All Creation's harmonies. 

Few men ever established a better claim to, or pos- 
sessed more extensively the affections of his fellow- 
townsmen than Montgomery. The man of the people 
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in the bloom and vigour of his youth, he remained 
the same through life ; but in a modified and altered 
form. During his sixty years' residence in Sheffield, 
he was not only the object of the respect and Esteem 
of his co-patriots, and co-evals, of the beginning of the 
present century ; but he inherited, also, the reverent 
regards of their children ; and even, in many instances, 
of the next succeeding generation. He lived in the 
hearts of all the various classes of society ; but more 
especially was his name tenderly cherished, as '^ an 
household word," in the families of the pious poor ; 
and by all connected with Sunday schools. Long 
will that name continue to '^ blossom in their me- 
mories, fragrant and flourishing." As the inscrip- 
tion declares, it was by '' The Teachers, Scholars, 
and Friends of Sunday Schools," aided by a liberal 
public subscription, that the noble monument was 
eventually erected over lii§ remains, which now stands 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his worth and 
genius to remote posterity. And at the close of many 
a summer's day, when " the calm of evening steals 
upon the soul," will the men of Hallamshire, after 
finishing their daily toils, and accompanied by their 
wives and children, continue to resort to the grounds 
of the Sheffield Cemetery, and linger near the par- 
ticular spot thus consecrated to Montgomery's me- 
mory. Nor will such hour be unprofitable to him, 
who, surrounded with the memorials of those who 
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are peacefully sleeping their last long sleep, may 
spend it there in pensive musings on the vanity of 
man, considered as merely mortal, in contrast with 
the dignity and importance which attach to his nature, 
and destiny, as bearing the stamp of immortality. 
Strangers from various places of the kingdom, and 
from distant parts of the world, will, from time to 
time, visit that sacred enclosure. And as they ap- 
proach the Monument, and wistfully gaze on the 
venerated form, and placid features, which the skill 
of the sculptor has embodied and expressed, they will 
naturally ask — ^Who was he? The supposed enquiry, 
and the required response, cannot be better given 
than in the Poet's own words, as describing a deceased 
British Philanthropist, and which are equally appro- 
priate as applied to himself. 

Who was he, for whom our tears 

flow'd, and will not cease to flow? 
Full of honouiB and of years, 

In the dust his head lies low. 

Tet resnigent from the dust, 

Springs aloft his mighty name ; 
Fob thb hbuoey of thb Just 

llybb in bvbblastino fahb. 
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